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PREFACE. 



" Have ye given of your purple to cover ? 

Have ye given of your gold to cheer? 
Have ye given of your love, as a lover 

Might cherish the bride he held dear ? 
Broken the sacrament bread to feed 
Souls and bodies in uttermost need ? " 
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A WORK OF LOYE. 



i^THERE are few women in the world who have done 
^[ more to lighten the burdens, to cheer the hearts, 
to alleviate the sufferings, and to upbuild the manhood 
of men in prison, than Mrs. Agnes L. d'Arcambal. 

By nature a philanthropist, her noble deeds have not 
been the dictates of a stu(Jied intent, but the outpour- 
ings of a generous heart, overflowing with love and 
sympathy for the sufferings of unfortunate humanity. 
Endowed with rare mental gifts, favored by financial 
prosperity, and strengthened by the love and tender de- 
votion of a husband, a son, and four beautiful daughters, 
who were ever ready to aid and encourage any philan- 
thropic project she might devise, Mrs. d'Arcambal was 
singularly blessed in taking up a life-work in which love 
and sympathy must form the greater part. Her work 
has ever been a work of love. With the renunciation 
of self a ruling power, her charity has embraced all 
kinds and classes, and endeared her to the hearts of 



thousands of her fellow-beings over 
and woe had held undisputed mastei 
Although the spirit of love is mai 
it is most deeply impressed upon the 
by years of contact with vice and de 
pravity, have grown calloused to 
ordinary exhorter. In visiting the 
cambal has approached them as a 
soul into theirs, holding with them i 
that for the time lifts them above 
and sorrows, and inspires them to h: 
acts of kindness and thoughtfulnesj 
affections ; by visiting them often an 
in their varied conditions, by adn 
when enfeebled, by exercising that i 
and energy and benevolence that anal 
character, she has acquired a know! 
as well as the physical ills that afflict 
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e and sympathy of her own 
bed the tender commisera- 
iog^,— awork which has so 
eniy years of her long and 
;come of her own existence 

this work, Mrs, d'Arcatnbal 

From early childhood she 

larit'y upon the poor and dis- 

t interests were ever centered 

jid boys whose frailties and 

behind prison bars. Often 

her own city, taking a little 

)ook, or perchance a white 

the misfortunes of some erratic 

were frequently made to the State 

itil 1872 did the thought impress 

) work for all the prisoners. In 

r, while making a visit to the 

: a library was sadly needed, and 

e might send the prisoners some 

r that books would be very ac- 

had a few. Returning home, 

ifed to secure enough books to 



make a library- for the pnson, 
whole soul into the enterprise. 

Obtaining permission of the Superintendent to ad- 
dress the different rooms of the ward-schools throughout 
the city, she told the boys and girls about her project, 
and asked each scholar to do something — sweep out an 
office, carry in some wood, or pick up some coal — to 
earn a penny, and bring the penny to the teacher. In 
this way. when aii the pennies had been contributed, 
the room would be enabled to buy a book. 

The enthusiasm was infectious. Every poor boy and 
girl in the whole scho'J was soon seeking " penny jobs," 
while never in the history of the city were the stores and 
offices and curbstones and sidewalks treated to such a 
sweeping at wholesale. 

Thoroughly alive to the importance of the work she 
had undertaken, Mrs. d'.'Vrcambal did not stop with the 
school children, but solicited books of leading, citizens 
and ladies of social influence, ministers, teachers, any 
one and every one with whom she could secure an op- 
portunity to speak of her project. When a number of 
pledges had been secured, she would take her little 
daughter's hand-sled, and collect tbe books. Thus by 
Christmas she had a collection of five hundred volumes. 



./ WORK' OF LOVE. 



One morning, a few days before Christmas, Mrs. 
d'Arcambal was in the kitchen baking cookies when the 
door-bell rang. Going to the door, she was confronted 
by four school boys, who seemed to have something 
very important on hand. The leader was a lad of in- 
telligent bearing, and to hide his rags had worn his 
father's overcoat, which reached to the ground. Mrs. 
d'Arcambal invited them in, but only the boy with the 
long overcoat and his **chum " ventured inside. Tak- 
ing a parcel from one of the outside pockets, the 
larger boy sniffed the delightful aroma from the oven, 
gave his companion a glance that told that warm 
cookies were a good deal more to hungry boys than 
books for prisoners, then began to unwind yards and 
yards of wrapping twine which tied up something in 
brown paper. When the outside wrapper was removed, 
he took off another paper, and still another, and finally 
displayed eighty pennies. Looking at Mrs. d'Arcambal, 
then at the money, then at his **chum," then at Mrs. 
d'Arcambal again, he brushed the elf-lock from his 
eyes, and stammered out, — 

**Our teacher's sick ! awful sick I an' ef you're goin' 
to be so pesky perticular, an' not take any money, what 
be we goin' to do ? " 



Stirred by the la< 
mined to adhere to 
money, Mrs. d'Arca 
mind, and quickly r 

**I will tell you - 
down to the bookstc 

** Course," said 
self-disdain, **Imig 

Instructing them 
one of the leading 
the circumstances, z 
suitable. Then she 

After an absence 
returned, bringing th 
a pretty volume in % 
titled, ** Broken to I 
ined the contents, 
appropriate for the 
philanthropists from 

But they didn't 
near the door, they '. 
and glanced at eac 
upon her mind — th 
she got the jar, bro 
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'■ wanted. Four shivering, 

e very hungry ; and when 

wanted, there wasn't a cooty 

ber, Mrs. d'Arcambal had col- 
nes, and on Christmas day she 
, and gave them to the priaon- 

. in the prison in those days, 
rranged on a table in the old 
was ready, the "boys," as they 
;re summoned to the dining- 
presented by Mrs. d'Arcambal 
present of a library containing 
"Jever before in the history of 

given a Christmas present to 
r. It touched their hearts as 

ever had done ; for not only 
man, had been remembered. 
Mrs. d'Arcambal told the men 
m books- that would belong to 
istory, biographies, — healthful 
t and amuse and instruct them, 
minds from the clouded past. 



and give them a foretaste of a better life. As she 
spoke, the heart of every man seemed to expand with 
the Christian love that inspired her words, and many 
an eye unused to weeping shed tears of repentance. 

That beautiful Christmas gift marked a new era 
in life at the prison. Both warden and chaplain were 
deeply impressed by the unexpected generosity, and 
made feeling remarks, expressing their unbounded grati- 
tude for the generous remembrance, and for so unex- 
pected an interest that would lighten their own respon- 
sibilities and duties. 

From that Christmas day, Mrs d'Arcambal took up 
her work in behalf of the prisoners in serious earnest- 
ness. Going home, she wrote to Henry WarABeecher 
of her <;hosen mission, and asked him to help her. The 
great preacher's heart was ever alive to the needs of the 
down-trodden, and very soon there came an answer, in 
which he assured the voluntary philanthropist that he 
was much interested in her work, and asked bow much 
money she wanted. Mrs. d'Arcambal quickly replied 
that it was books she wanted, not money. Mr. Beecher 
thereupon sent her seven bound volumes of his own 
writings, and wrote her a letter, saying that it was the 
first time in his whole life that a missionary ever had. 



A IVORJC OF LOVE. 



asked him for aid without requesting a check of at 
least fifty dollars. 

Cheered and encouraged by the many ready responses 
from every source, she wrote to the publishers of Har- 
per's, Scribner's, and many others of the leading maga- 
zines of the country, soliciting aid. In return, each 
firm sent several bound volumes, supplementing them 
with a year's subscription to its magazine. Publishers 
of weekly papers also responded freely, and many a 
poor prisoner was permitted for the first time to read 
some pleasant item about the friends of his old home. 

At that time, daily papers were not allowed, but 
the influence which newspaper reading exerted over the 
minds of«the men soon made itself felt, and in after 
years the daily paper found its way to the prisoners' 
reading-table. 

Continuing in her mission of collecting a library, 
the philanthropist visited the leading cities and towns of 
her own state and gave parlor talks, thus interesting 
hundreds who otherwise would not have heeded the ap- 
peal for donations. By the combined efforts of talking 
and letter-writing, she secured several thousand volumes, 
all books of value and instruction. Men and women of 



high honor also readily respoi 
Zachariah Chandler, who was \.\ 
Senate, sending her several lar^ 
Washington. 

From the hour of that memc 
a bond of love sprung up betwee 
tress, which has only strength 
years. Men have grown finer, 
they have assimilated the div: 
poured into their hungry hear 
restored liberty has become to 
hem, that shall herald the n 
wherein they may be permittee 
their past errors. 

Embosomed in charity, it >^ 
loving, generous heart that pro 
securing for the prisoners a lar^ 
and while no thought of public 
mind, universal gratitude was qt 
worthy benefactress was the reci 
expressions of gratefulness from 
tion, the subjoined from the Gov 
among the first : — 



;i'., Micii,, Jnn. 6, 1873. 



ik you niosl sincerely for your 
S'Dte Fcisoii, in galhering together Mtch 
that iastilutiun. The IhoiigU of It WM 
, a.a act of niercy and charily that oaly « 

) Sincerely yours, 

JNO. J. Baout. 

dened, a. friendly correspondence 
the chaplain of the prison, Rev. 
and Mrs. il'Arcambal, which hai 
-tedly for more than twenty jtMXt, 
le which one in so trying a poiitioa 
he prison, placed upon Mn. d'Ar- 
Qcnt and assistance, may be best 

Jackson, July 7, 1873 

ur» of the i9lh ull. was received, and con- 
legree of pleasure. The pecoUar character 
ess of your letter, broke in a most agreeable 
ilbny of my passing days. You wrote with 
actical interest in my work and in all you 
eriake, that ihe burden seemed to lift from 



You may kno* how a few cheerful words, even from one who 
may be almost a stranger, seem lo do us good ; and your letter 
brought more interest with it when I knew it cnaie lo me because 
of tny relation to "those boys," of whom you so feelingly speak. 
1 was pleased 10 see how appropriately and how happily free 
from all ostentation you named yourself " The Prisoners' Friend." 
Tiial shall be the narac by which I sh.-.ll remember you forever. 
■ And I need not tell you the prisoners so regard you. And could you 
hear, as I do, Ihe quiet praise, anil the humble, bearl-felt expressions 
of gratitude which come Tnim their hard and corrupt lips, you would 
feel and know you had made the prisoners your friends. Their 
language is chosen, and their tones soften, as they repeatedly espress 
their gratitude for " the gnud books " you brought them, and they 
say, " She worked so hard for us ! " These men do indeed feel your 
kindness, and Ihcy will never cease to feel the gratitude they now so 
humbly and heartily Express. Your reward, Ihey say, must be from 
Heaven. And your labor and your gift to ui, remind mc again and 
again of that paslage in the words of our God which Sjieaks of visit- 

I have jntt cent oat '«moiig the cell* mboal tveDty-five mac of 
the books you brought Ihe boys. But I miwt not allow the boys . 

the honor of all the gratitude which is so justly due you, for t am 
lately your debtor. You shall subscribe yourself " The Librarian's 
Friend " as you do " The Prisoners' Friend." 

Your benefaction has increased my labors, but at the same time 
made Ihem much more pleasant, and indeed much more ea^ 10 meet 
and discharge, the number of books I have for use is 10 much 
loiter, and the variety so much greater, since your visit. I am less 
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perplexed in selecting, and less troubled about a supply for each 
man ; you have conferred a greater favor on me in the collection and 
presentation of the books, than any other one man can feel he has 
received. 

I need say no more ; you know my gratitude, and you must see 
how directly you have aided me in my work by your efforts to cheer 
and reform and elevate these hundreds cf men. I shall ever be 
happy to know of your good health, your prosperity, and your hap- 
piness, personal and domestic, and of your continued labors in be- 
half of the sufferings of the fallen. 

Yours very truly, Geo. H. Hickox. 



Thus accorded the 
unreserved co-operatio 
assistance were both p( 
hearted philanthropist 
stacles, attempt all posj 

Many men and woi 
and free reponse to th« 
to the few is given the i 
philanthropy. 
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hly eng^aged in her chosen 

he conviction that wilting 

d'Arcambal began to pre- 

the prisoners. And as she 

ells, and remembered how 

s they were, she resolved 

ery man and boy in the 

enthusiasm that she im- 

daughters the task of making 

uing — never less than five, 

ladies would have gentleman 

DSphere in that love-crowned 

with benevolence that even the 

I the spirit, and many a happy 

into the velvet pieces, as all 

:he pretty mementoes. 

more beautiful because of Mrs. 

iving alms. Her spirit, too. 



seerned to enter and take possessiisn of other souls. 
One lady of the city became so interested that she in- 
vited a company of friends, and with their assistance 
and contributed materials, made a large bo.x of the most 
delicate hand-painted cushions. As the work increased, 
Mrs. d'Arcambal was invited trom. honse to house to 
give parlor talks, thus enlisting the interests of the rich 
as well as the poor, and augmenting her own strength 

Another work which she did was to make cotton 
handkerchiefs out of odd pieces of white cloth, so that 
if a tramp came to the door, she would have something 
ready to give him that would invest him with dignity. 
As her scope of work broadened, the making of these 
handkerchiefs widened in proportion, and one year 
at Easter she took over six hundred handkerchiefs 
to the prisoners at Jackson, from herself and friends. 
The thought of remembering the prisoners at Easter, of 
6) 



EASTER OFFERINGS. 



visiting them in person, of taking them Easter cards and 
flowers, and telling them of the Saviour who had died 
for their sins, and whose resurrection the day commemo- 
rated, was one of the most beautiful conceptions of 
Mrs. d'Arcambal's entire life-work. 

Among others who became interested in getting 

something for the men for Easter, was a Mrs. M , 

of Kalamazoo, a lovely Christian lady, who had a class 
of Sunday-school children which she had affectionately 
termed her ** Birds' Nest." Forty little birdlings from 
two to eight years old they were, and for years they 
saved their pennies to buy Easter cards to send to the 
**life " and " long term " prisoners. 

On one occasion, when Mrs. d'Arcambal had taken, 
in addition to seven hundred pincushions and a bouquet 
of flowers and some choice fruit for each prisoner from 
her own hand, the presents from these tender birdlings, 
one man begged of her to send him the picture of the 
littlest one. She promised to comply with the request, 
and soon after the picture was sent. He was a ** lifer," 
— this man, who, although large of stature and strong 
of muscular development, was weak of heart because 
the rigid dictates of the law had denied him the hope of 
ever enjoying God's own sweet sunshine again. 



The picture was tha 
years old ; and when tl 
opened the envelope, a 
its wealth of loveliness 
him, the man's finer f 
the hardness of heart h 
suddenly to melt away 
kiss the baby features, w 
and choked him as me 
years and called up a 
against his own breast. 
Papa, ere sin and the 
tender word to be forgo 

Only a baby's pictur 
and humanized a man' 
years better for having 

The little '^Birds' 
kindness upon the unfc 
prison bars. That thei 
the following letter fully 

Little Ones of the Birds' N 

We acknowledge the rec 
f erred, and were pleased to lea 
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i aclumed by the Another letter, v 

of the prisoners, will be read v 



o think, a char 



able 



I be&tuw on the unfortunate inm 

I spirit in which it was bestowed, 
commendable, anil shoulil be the 
aid be little need of sach li 

le, who, when Ihey go out, w 
a to noble aspirations. We do try 
e lime to come when we shall 
when it seems as though it would 
rk, not one ray of light to brighten 
ned by the pleasant thought thai 



ethal 



■ill n. 



! torgc 



a. Friend above alt othei 
nc is a Friend to all that seek him i 
only and best Friend. His name is Jesuf 
S of the worid. Blessed be hi» name ! 
lal He is your Friend, and Ibat you ar 
It when life's toils are over, we will mee 
pure and the good. This is our prayei 
I the good acts of the little ones of the 
ry truly, etc, ONE OF the Bovs. 



Afrs. d'Armmial, — '■ 

I have been requested In express to you, in behalf of the 
Jackson boys, their appreciatiqn of, and warmest thanks for, your 
kindness of to-day. But what, what am I to say to one who has 
labored so earnestly in our behalf, and given us upon so many oc- 
casions such genuine and lasting proofs of her sympathy and best 
wishes for our highest welfare? What, indeed, am I Id say? I 
frankly confess that I am at a loss ; that I am utterly unable to find 
words to express the feelings of my own heart, words which will do 
justice lo the feelings of my fellow-prisoners. But though we cannot 
sufficiently Ihank you, though our poor words arc inadequate to ex- 
press our gratitude, remember the words of Him who hath said, " In- 
mmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of these my brethren, 
ye have done it unto me." And further, remember that "he that 
givclh to the poor, lendelh to the Lord." Grateful hearts will daily 
pray that for your noble philanthropy in endeavoring to belter the 
condition of your fallen feilow-beings. Heaven will give you grace, 
peace, and that rich reward which earth can never bestow. 

A Jackson Bov. 



Ill 
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|NE of the finest gifts Mrs. d'Arcambal ever pre- 
sented to the prison was the tablets for the chapel. 
They consisted of three large black- walnut panels, 
ornate in design and finished in oil, and upon which 
were painted the Lord's prayer and the ten command- 
ments. The letters were in gold, of an original and 
beautiful design, the Lord's prayer being written upon 
the arch, and the ten commandments upon the two 
upright panels. The tablets stood seventeen feet six 
inches high, and thirteen feet six inches wide. They 
contained about eighteen hundred letters. The gift was 
the original conception of Mrs. d'Arcambal, and was 
unveiled July 4, 1876. During the centennial exercises 
held at the prison that day, she addressed the prisoners, 
and made the formal presentation. The chaplain. Rev. 
Geo. H. Hickox, replied in an appropriate speech, ac- 
cepting the gift in behalf of both officers and inmates. 



The sudden bestowing of a k 
feelings with electric quickness, 
never had known the privilege of 
prayer at a mother's knee. Man] 
childhood, had been taught the i 
Father who art in heaven ; " an 
gift was unveiled and presented to 
learn the commandments and t 
felt that God had raised them u 
from that hour the author of t 
them as ** Mother." 

A few days after the presenta 
received a most eulogistic letter J 
thanking her for the noble gift, ; 
should be welted into the cha] 
there forever. 
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and meditation will not 

very drop of blood in his 

rity, from ungodliness to 

Ed years will not convert 

I had spent the best part of 

ful, upright life, but for a 

■behind prison bars. 

ity for broken lives. If a 

lalty, is the usual thought- 

n as otherwise the penalty 

an illiterate, untutored, undis- 

;lve men, known in parliament- 

Because of this unjust system 

es, those intimately associated 

iC becomes a subject of the law, 

ow that a sentence has been en- 

ghly unwarrantable, rigidly un- 

icorapense a thoughtless public 



can tender for such unmerited condemnation is to help 
create a sentiment that shall restore the man his liberty. 

In speaking of pardons, and the many long, weary 
years of labor she had often spent to procure one, Mrs, 
d'Arcambal said ; — 

"I seldom ventured to ask for a pardon. Yet when- 
ever I was successful, the effort was not only regarded 
as merciful to the erring one, but beneficial to the 
society of which the reformed man should again be- 

' ' Only those whose avocation or life-work places them 
n a position to know the prisoner closely, can tell how 
mportant to all his coming years, perhaps to his eternity, 
s the timely intercession of some earnest friend. How 
powerful the influence, especially over the young pris- 
oner, of one possessing ability to penetrate the defiled 
exterior, and appeal through sympathy and love to his 
finer sensibilities! A kindly word, a bunch of flowers, 
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SECURING PARDONS. 



sometimes the singing of an old familiar hymn, has 
brought to the surface hidden capabilities which by 
love and encouragement and timely aid have been 
developed into a noble manhood. 

*' Michael Angelo said that every block of marble 
contained the statue of some god, only the artist was 
needed to cut away the outward mass, and bring forth 
the perfect figure. So indeed, in some of the prisoners, 
are noble natures, which, though deeply imbedded in 



immoral rock, are s 
words of cheer. 

**True, to underl 
ing, painful task ; bi 
a fam€ wrought by 
compared to the tr 
kindness and love a 
from some shapeless 
form of a regenerat 
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f the most touching expressions "of gratitude 
tendered Mrs. d'Arcambal for her multiplied 
s and benefactions, was the following letter, 
er by one of the prisoners in the tenth year 
»rk, 1877. Surely no heart alive to sympathy 
own-trodden and oppressed, can read it and 
lelted with compassion : — 

Jackson Prison, April 22, 1877. 
cambaly — 

th pleasure that I have witnessed your proceedings in re- 
prisoners during the past two years. You seem to take a 
jt in our welfare, and I hope and trust that your deeds of 
not pass away unnoticed, but that you will be richly re- 
some future day. Every little gift of your hand, every 
d that falls from your lips, strikes deep in our hearts ; 
ed to exclaim, — 

^vkat liave we done, O gentle lady. 



Gentle lady 
Is the daily 
And may th 
That noteth 

By your dec 
By thy won 
By thy smil 
We will, in 

You whose 
At the falli 
Can it be y 
At God's 1 

Yes, genth 
And to th) 
And in his 
Is the praj 

Of many j 
In a breas 
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By your words you seem to cherish 
Love and kindness for us all, 
And by your deeds you strive to raise us 
From our sorrows and our fall. 

So, gentle lady, do not weary 

Of a work so well begun. 

But take courage, still endeavor 

To turn those hearts ; they may be won. 

May God sustain you in his glory, 
And teach your heart to judge aright ; 
And as you toil, so add his blessing, 
And ever aid you by his might. 

Many a mother's prayer is wafted 
To the glorious throne above, 
Asking Jesus to uphold thee 
In thy labors, by his love. 



May Heaven protect and e^ 
And guide aright thy lovinj 
And crown thy labors with 
When, all work done, from 

Accept this from 3 



Written in a beautiful chirogi 
tenderest of terms, expressing the 
ings, the contents of this letter n 
hearts are like violets hidden awa' 

• 

sweet perfume, which, if gatherec 
scattered over other lives, and imp 
fragrance of purity and peace. 
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AN EASTER IN PRISON. 



e, "An Easter in Prison," 
878, gave a most graphic 
jcrved in the prison that 
d in fuU : — 



one noble woman, Mrs. A. L. 

the prisoners, Easter brings some 

e. to them each Easter, btinging 

ders of ihc life outside the prison 

en Itiese men that they were not for- 

lambal made arrangements for a new 

I secured the attendance at the prison 

liege, whoae reputation as one of the 

is being firmly established. 

k and tables on the platform in the 

jrated with flowers, saw the prisoners 

nee of the citizens of Jackson. 

I brief prayer, and made a few remarks, 

made an eloquent and feeling address 

them to look above their surroundings, 



Chri' 



who die 



whose glorious resurrection Easier Sunday commemorates. Mrs. 
d'Arcambal spoke with much feeling sod eloquence, and many of 
her hearers were moved to unwonted tears. Mrs. Aslre furnished 
the musical portion of the enercises, and as the pure tones of her 
finely modulated and exquisitely trained voice hlled the chapel, she 
held her audience in entranced attention. 

At the conclusion of the religious exercises, the two ladles named 
took their position near Che door through which the prisoners made 
their exit, and ns each man passed out he was made the recipient of 
a little Easter Eift,^a well-stocked pin ball. 

During the afternoon the ladies, accompanied by the little daugh- 
ter of the warden, visited the life prisoners, presenting each with a 
handsome bouquet. The hospital was then visited, and Mrs. Asire 
sang to the patients there. But half the prisoners go to chapel each 
Siunday, and returning from the hospital to the general room, Mrs. 
Asire faced the wing where the prisoners were confined who had not 
gone to chapel, and sang for them three pieces. This was, to all who 
heard it, the triumph of the day. She had a room lai^e enough 
to exhibit somewhat Ihe magnificent compass of her voice, and as 
the clear, bird like notes filled the spacious wings, every word she 
uttered being distinctly understood, the men broke into uncontrol- 
lable applause. It was a genuine ovation, and not only an ovation. 



AN EASTER IN PRISON. 



but a triumph to the talented lady, of which she and the college and 
the city may well be proud. And thus ended the prisoners' Easter. 

Before Mrs. d'Arcambal left, that day, the chaplain 
handed her the following letter, written by one of the 
prisoners in behalf of himself and associates : — 

Michigan State Prison, 

Jackson, Mich., April 21, 1878. 
Mrs, d^Arcambalf — 

Words cannot express the many thanks due to you for all your 
kindness shown us here, and on this beautiful Easter morning that 
promise of yours was remembered, and you cannot realize the happi- 
ness you gave us when your more than welcome voice was heard 
in our midst. God only knows the great good you are working 
amongst us, and no one can realize how precious are the tokens of 
remembrance brought by you from friends. You ought to see how 
carefully every present has been laid up and kept ; and if asked by 
any one, ** What is this ? " the answor is always the same, ** From 
Mrs. d'Arcambal." So you see you are (not only by the presents 
you give) always thought of by your boys here ; and may God give 
you a long life to carry forward the good work you are doing here 
and elsewhere. 



Thanks, many thanks, for 
was given us to-day. May ( 
voice retain its sweetness fore^ 
and reaches where mere word; 

And her songs still float ai 
Telling us with wondrous 
And we listen, wrapped 

strains. 
Floating from above, beyc 
Till we join with her in cb 
** Glory in the highest, hi 

kings ! ' " 
And from out the hosts ab 
** Glory, honor, peace, an< 

We thank you again and a 
all who are interested in our b 
you and yours forever and eve 

Hoping it will not be loi 
seeing your pleasant face and 
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useful where thou livest, that they may 

loth want and wish thy pleasing presence still. 

^'ind out men's wants and will, 

Vnd meet them there. All worldly joys go less 

To the one joy of doing kindnesses." 

irit of charity is its own blessedness and hap- 
cause it is the reality of love in the soul. 
1 know the blessing of all blessings ? It is the 
on of self for the benefit of humanity. 
resLTS advanced, Mrs. d'Arcambal enlarged the 
her work, doing whatever her willing hands 
;iful heart found to do, experiencing the sweet 
n of giving, and finding that it is more 
) give than to receive. 



way, cheering their loi 
for future years. As tV 
bond of sympathy be' 
strengthened, the men 
truest friend when they 
walls. And thus, whe 
when the chains of \ 
rushed forth into the 
heart ever turned towa 
in the fair city of Kal 
the hand and a kindl 
and welcome him. 

Situated near a pre 
the side of the house,. 




EVENING AT HOME. 
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square, with a roof and chimney, two windows and a 
door, a stove, and plenty of odd pieces of furniture such 
as boys like to hunt out and appropriate. 

Master d'Arcambal was a naturalist, and he meant to 
keep this play-house always for his museum. Birds, 
snakes, white mice, trained rats, squirrels, Indian arrows, 
elk horns, owls, — everything that pertained to the curi- 
ous or unique, was collected and hoarded in this treas- 
ure house for safe keeping. 

But gradually, almost imperceptibly, the spirit of 
divine love in that mother-heart changed the boy's 
play-house into a home for famished wanderers. First 
a cot was put up in the farthest corner, with warm 
blankets and a nice clean pillow, that should be always 
ready to rest some weary head. Then a hammock was 
swung close up to the wall on one side, so as not to 
encroach upon the young man's fights any more than 
necessary, and often in those improvised beds six men 
have been sheltered at one time, — six footsore, weary, 
famished outcasts ! released from the thralldom of prison 
bars, restored to freedom and God's own sunshine, yet 
out in a pitiless, indifferent world, friendless and alone, 
— six joyful, inspirited, happy men, with streaming 
eyes and bursting hearts, warmed and fed and safely 



sheltered within the c 
Hath not charity its o^ 

After awhile a lot o 
up in one corner of the 
be in readiness if a m 
then a supply of shoe 
corner, a box of handk< 
drawer, coats and vest 
the wall, until finally 1 
to his mother, namec 
Rest," and moved his 
chamber. 

And surely a **Tr 
Many a disheartened < 
ished, wandering up an 
to lay his head, has foi 
home nest ; has found 
love, and learned for tl 
of how Christ died th; 

Among the many ^ 
ance, was a man who c 
and asked for a pair of 

Mrs. d'Arcambal w; 
Kate, ever imbued wit 
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wants, and asked him to 

dining-room just as the 

ad been company to din- 

ua! amount of silver lay 

d seated and served him, 

;r feared she had ventured 

;ht steal the silver. 

ihe stepped along into the 

e arranging some dishes. 

little slide door, she saw 

as sufficient. A man who 

d starved that he had to 

le religion he had learned at his 

would take time to observe its 

X the cravings of hunger, could 

ed him his name. He told her 
■, that he had come from New 
ceman had told him that if he 
d ask for them, Mrs. d'Arcam- 

only given him, but a clean suit 
After he had bathed and dressed 



himself, the daughter told him that they needed a man 
to work in the garden, and that he might stay ; and as 
soon as he had gone out to work, she hurried up stairs, 
got a wash-stand, a small book table, a rocking-chair, 
and other pieces of furniture that were not needed, and 
soon transformed the play-house into a cok y sleeping- 
room. The influence was magical. Every morning the 
man would rise early and go to "mass" before his 
day's work began. When Saturday night came, he was 
paid for his week's work, and the first thing he bought 
was a subscription to one of the leading Chicago daily 
papers. As the weeks rolled by, the whole family be- 
came drawn toward him, and finally Mr. d'Arcambal 
employed him in his drug-store as porter. Every duty 
was faithfully discharged, every trust sacredly guarded, 
John carried the keys to the store, attended church regu- 
larly, and endeared himself to all who came within the 
circle of his acquaintance. 

One day, the first cold, windy day of fall, he came 
in, and hurriedly bade everybody good by, telling them 
that he must go South, but would be back the first day 
of May. With that he went away. The next year, at 
five o'clock in the morning on the first day of May, he 
presented himself at the kitchen door. He was gladly 
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welcomed back, and took up his old duties with his 
accustomed faithfulness, occlipying the little room he 
had been assigned before. 

Things ran on as usual until the smoky haze of 
Indian summer came, when, one evening in October, 
Miss Kate d'Arcambal went into the garden to cover 
some choice plants, to protect them from the frost. 
Passing the little play-house, she noticed John sitting 
in the door, his hands folded across his breast, his 
eyes fixed on the distant horizon. Thinking he was 
in deep meditation, she did not disturb him, but she 
could not forget the look on his face, and the strange, 
dreamy languor that enwrapped his being. The next 
morning on her way to ** early mass," Kate met John. 
Throwing up his hand he gave her a wild, startled look, 
and exclaimed, — 

**0 Miss Kate, I must leave you. I haven't time 
to see the rest ; tell them good-by for me. The Lord 
beckons me to move on." 

When the faithful friend returned from church that 
morning, John was gone. Two months later the family 
received a letter from the superintendent of a hospital 
in New Orleans, stating that a man named John Murphy 
had died there on a given date a few days before ; that 



he had been given a C 
slab marked his resti 
before he died, he h 
Mrs. d'Arcambal and 
nefs and last hours, ai 
on his lips that God ^ 
good mother whose b 
for storm-beaten outcj 

The name of Joh 
sacred remembrance, 
came dearer because \ 
making a fallen one 
sight of God ; and e 
mother and daughter 
erring creatures of ear 

A few years later, 
to return no more, l( 
on as best she could v 
The loss of a husban 
been so much to he 
pathies for the sufferii 
Mrs. d'Arcambal resc 
her life to the amelio 
humanitv. 
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Ig lips, shalJ make Ihec 
ill make ihee rich ; 
11 make thee strong ; 



1 [parted to the prisoner's 
le [oken of remembrance, is 
in the appended letter writ- 
's to the ladies of the Kalama- 
had scat an Easter offering of 



IS life. 



elling 



i ther 



e for 
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I, Mich., April i, 1877. 



sing to you our feelings of gralilude 
egard we were made Ibe recipients of 
irales the raising of our Lord and 
)y, may all our hearts learn to beat in 
es taught by Him. This act of kind- 
Ihe heart and waters the desert waste 



unfortunate, and sympalhiie with them I 

As the drop of dew falling on the petals of a flower, tends lo 
bring forth its fragrance, so does a kindly act tend to bind up the 
delicate and tender, though oft bruised and lacerated, fibers of the 
heart, that it may be able still to struggle on with renewed hope aod 
vigor. Your little acts of kindness and deeds of love, how they en- 
twine themselves around the broken arches and the desolole temple 
of the heart, and so help to build up the waste places t They also 
act Bs a connecting link to hold us within and draw us back when 
we wander from the circle of Ihat divine love in which our Father 
would ever enfold ua. You know some go home 10 the Faifaer after 
eating husks among the swine ; others go, after sitting appetileless 
among dainties. But is not the Father always waiting at the gale 
for either ? 

Ladies, God bless you all. Adieu. 

Upon this occasion, while at the prison, Mrs. 
d'Arcambal was also the recipient of a letter from 
one of the boys, upon the envelope of which was 
written, — 



SOME INTERESTING LETTERS. 



Chaplain^ — 

Please hand to Mrs. d'Arcambal, if she has not gone, and if she 

has gone, of course you can destroy it. 

From D D , No. 258. 

f 

Jackson Prison, April, 1877. 
Mrs, A. L. d^Arcambalf — 

Please accept the following verses, as I have nothing else I can 

send you. Perhaps I might reward you better for your past kindness 

if I were difiEerently situated, but I am only a convict, and you don't 

expect much from me. 

Very truly yours, 

Y F . 

You could see the faces looking bright 
When the handkerchiefs appeared in sight. 
For it gave the prisoners great delight 
• To receive a handkerchief, clean and white. 
Now our sincerest thanks we offer you. 
Dear people who sent them from Kalamazoo. 
And yet such kindness is not half told, 
For we have tablets with letters of gold. 
Which contain the ten commandments given 
To Moses when God descended from heaven, 
And was with him on Mount Horeb alone. 
And wrote with his finger on tables of stone. 
The tablets also contain our I^ord's prayer. 
Which we read and study with greatest of care. 
For they are the words dear Jesus did say 



When he was teaching his disc 
Please allow me to close by thj 
For I may never live to make ; 

Truly yo 



Not long after, Mrs. d'Arcam 
one of the larger cities of Michigan 
held in one of the best churches in i 
defined and appreciative audience 
her. An ambassador of divine co 
purity and peace, starred with ten 
lovingkindness, she stood before th; 
and told the story of oppressed hun: 
that thrilled every heart. 

Nature has given to some souls p 
with the love they bear. Such was 
** The Prisoners' Friend," and the n 
ceived the appended letter from a m 
who had been stirred to the very de 
the strong appeal : — 

A , Mn 

My Dear Mrs. d ^Arcambal^ — 

I want to thank you in Christ's name for 
evening. And I want to ask you to pray : 



I'HHBLES .■ 

:hrisl has, and which seemed last even- 
Enll for poor, weak, lempled, sinning, 
y for me, that I may be released from 
self- distrust. I felt last evening that 
heart of Jesus, and that, in the truest 
is footsteps. God bless you and give 
Yours most truly, 

A FELLOW-CHklSTlAK, 

and a brother in God's royal family. 

while visiting the prison on 
so be profitably perused : — 

Christmas E>e, Dec. 25, iSSi. 

hunday-school and meelin^;, I can't make it 
nor like Christmas. 

the discourse to-day, it did not seem as if I 
the rest, I felt so free. And your few re- 
good they did me ! and I trust many more 
Eternoon I have had so many feelings ; no two 
the time has been spent in thinking of- other 
en spent in singing (to myself, I was about to 
d Jesus, and some of the time in prayer, and 
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some in lying down upoti tliis link low cm, or bed, in weeping as \i 
my poor Imprisoned heart would break. 

Vet I am happy, so happy to say that I fui:I better, even though 
it be here, than I did one year ago. The kind chaplain passed my 
door to-day, and I aslccd to see you. O, how much good it would 
do me if I could ! I h'ave thought of you so much and so often, and 
have oftentimes thought I would write to you when you were at home. 

I hear from Elder M— once in a while, also from Mrs. P 

aud family. But O, no more such kind, good letters as I used to gel 
from dear sister. I was always a lover of poetry, you know, so I 
wilt write you a Christmas one, and then bid you a kind good night, 
with a "God bless you and all of yours." 

Your unworthy friend, 

CHRISTMAS MORN. 
' Tis Christmas morn, and as I wake 
From dreams that floated softly down 
Like silent angels to my heart, 
With rest for which my spirit longed, 
I quickly pray, fur Christ's dear sake, 
That all whom I have grieved or wronged, 
P'rom whom I may have been apart, 
May chance this day within my ken, 
And let me say, as I would fain, 
"Forgive, forger, and trust again." 



THE STORY OF ROB. 



IN February, i8 — , Mrs. d'Arcambal learned that a 
man in a city in Michigan had been sentenced to 
the House of Correction for a year for common drunk- 
enness. Believing in her ability to rescue him, she 
went to the justice who had pronounced the sentence, 
and asked to have papers made out for the erring man's 

release. ** Judge H , you must give me that man ! " 

she said emphatically. 

The justice was reluctant to grant the request, but 
finally told her that if she would get the man employ- 
ment for the rest of the year, and become responsible 
for him, the release should be granted. The promise 
was quickly given, the papers made out, and in less than 
forty-eight hours Mrs. d'Arcambal was on her way to 
Kalamazoo with her new charge, who was familiarly 
called Rob. 

Arrangements had previously been made to send him 
to a friend who had a fruit farm on the shore of Lake 



Michigan, and who had k 
discharged prisoners whoi 
wish to intrust to his car( 
Arriving at Jackson, sh 
and visit the prison, and att 
looking her companion in t 
in hers, and said earnestly, 
* * Rob, I want to stop i 
tend prayer-meeting. Will 
will go on to Kalamazoo, ai 
right to the Temperance t 
come ? I shall be there on 
morning.*' 

Filled with gratitude, th 
hands hard, while the tears 
as he said, in a husky tone, 
safe." Still clinging to 1: 
trembling with' emotion, he 



(33) 



confidence in his word, and of her perfect 

would be true to himself and his manhood, 

mbal took leave of him until morning, 

prison as she had designed, and attended 

leeting. 

t morning, upon arriving at Kalamazoo, a 

who was also a personal friend, and who 

great assistance to Mrs. d'Arcambal in her 

ed up to her, and caustically remarked, — 

are you going to do with your elephant that 

me last night ? '* 

v^ith fear, and trembling like a leaf, Mrs. 
threw up her hands, and exclaimed, — 
ful God ! has anything happened to Rob ? '* 
nmoved, dispassionate, the iron-nerved man 
T, whose heart long ago had become cal- 
human depravity, said with the utmost un- 
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inly; your elephant is in jail." 



^ ^A liV 



^ one 



repiy , 

at once to have a hilarious 
cumbent upon me to provic 
accordingly — " 

Without waiting for ad 
d'Arcambal signaled a hac 
Seeing the turnkey on the 
carriage, and exclaimed, — 

"Mr. S-* , I have cc 

have him. " 

'*Well,"said the jailor, 
posure, **you can have h: 
as he is." 

** Very well," she quid 
Where is he ? " 

** Come this way, and I 

The jailor led the wa} 
lowed. When the cell was 
open, and the fallen ms 
There on a stool sat Ro^ 
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waist-band. That wreck in the place of the cleanly 
shaven, bright-faced, hopeful man she had left less than 
twenty-four hours before ? Going up to his side, Mrs. 
d'Arcambal put her hand on his shoulder, and said 
sadly, — 

** Why Rob, what have you been doing ! " 

Ashamed to lift his face, the penitent man glanced 
up from under his swollen eyelids, and said falteringly, — 

** Will you ever forgive me for this ? *' 

'*Will I forgive you !" she said, her throat swell- 
ing as she looked down at the pitiful object, and remem- 
bered that temptations come to all God's creatures, '* Of 
course I will forgive you, Rob. Who led you into it? *' 

He was silent, and kept his eyes toward the floor. 
After a moment she asked again, — 

'' Who led you into this, Rob ? " 

Without lifting his eyes he replied, — 

**It wouldn't be fair in me to tell. I was weak 
myself. He asked me, and I went.'' 

** Well," she said kindly, " you must come with me." 

Overpowered by such unexpected kindness, the peni- 
tent man bowed his head in shame, and remained mo- 
tionless, while his benefactress turned and walked back 
into the reception-room, to confer with the jailor. 



"Mr. S , can I 

emphasis he well unde: 
for him." 

''Well," said the jai 
for him, you may have 
you must take him as h« 
the streets to your own ] 

That was a hard ta 
refined, sensitive woma 
standing. Up the stree 
she must pass, stood the 
husband. Could she fa 
band sustain her in the a 
— for a moment only, 
her aid, and in a clear, 

**Very well, I acce 
back to the cell door, 
along, Rob, you are goi 

Broken utterly, the 
side. Thus they went > 
streets of the beautiful c 
door where stood the 
hospitable home on B- 
higher than mammon. 
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locked, she rang the bell, 

■ Kate (_who is now a Sister 
mmaciilata, and doing mis- 
lians in New Mexico"), who 
cy ! mother, whathaveyou 
le door; go ! You cannot 

s. d'Arcambal went to the 

■ was again horrified, and 

door, mother, quick, go ! 

;t in here." 

:onditian the man was in, 

Kate would never refuse 
m being who was in sorrow and 
;d assistance, Mrs. d'Arcambal 
the house, and again the daugh- 
g as she closed the door after 

n't Rob! This cannot be the 

Arcambal calmly, "this is Rob. 
;at, dear, as quickly as you can. 



As if on wings, the affectionate daughter flew up 
stairs, found a clean shirt, a coat, a vest, and a pair of 
trousers of her father's, and brought them down. Rob 
was left alone, and told to dress himself. When he had 
donned the suit thus provided, he returned, and fountl 
ikfast of meat and rolls and 
1 spread for him, and he was 



that a nice, tempting bre 
sauce and jellies had bee 
bidden to eat heartily. 

"Vou must hurry, dear,' 
her daughter, "and put him 
get a ticket, and roust get ! 
for the train." 

"Ticket! train r'osclain 
is going to walkt" 

"Walk! Why Kate, when 
get there?" 

"Indeed, he will get there 
said the resolute daughter, almi 
to walk every step of the way. 
road ticket after such a scrape ; 

"Very well," absented Mrs. 
ceiving that the punishment w 
"come along, Rob. I'll go ■ 
out on the right road." 



aid Mrs. d'Arcambal to 
I a lunch. I have yet to 
in to the depot in time 

1 the young woman, "he 

do you think he would 

in his own good time," 
3st fiercely, "he is going 
He'll not get any rail- 
as this." 

d'Arcambal, readily per- 
'ould be wisely inflicted, 
ivith you, and start you 
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With renewed hope the young man cheerfully ac- 
cepted the generous luncheon that had been prepared 
for him, and started out on his journey. Accompany- 
ing him to the depot, Mrs. d'Arcambal exacted of him 
a promise to do right, then started him down the rail- 
road track to his new home, where nobler influences 
and kindlier surroundings awaited him. Exercising her 
customary forethought and precaution, Mrs. d'Arcambal 
stepped into the telegraph office, and sent a message to 

Mr. B , the proprietor of the fruit farm, saying that 

the man Rob was coming afoot. 

About the time for Rob to arrive, Mr. B — 



— , appre- 
hending the temptations Rob would encounter while 
passing thraugh the village, hitched up his horses, and 
drove out to meet him. He drove seven miles, and 
finally met him. He at once took him in, turned 
homeward, bade him welcome, and ere the rising of 
another sun, Rob was safely away from all temptation, 
with work and food and shelter, and better than all, 
a contented mind. 

One morning, the second month of his residence at 
his new home, Rob suddenly rushed into the house with 
his hat and vest in his hand. A terrible restlessness 
possessed him, and as if anxious to have it over, he 



held out all the hat and 
said imploringly, — 

*'Here, Mr. B , t 

awful thirst ! O Mr. B — 



Like a helpless, pitif 
ingly before his benefac 
would encourage him 1 
But while moved to inwj 
a perfect outward calm, 

"O nonsense, you a 
good cup of coffee, Re 
and Mrs. B will ms 

The cup of coffee i 
hour later Rob went ba 
Scotch song, and with 
having once more conq 

Another month pasj 
well with Rob, but one 
suddenly rushed into the 
in hand. His face won 
lost all hope, as he held 
and desperately exclaim 

''Here, Mr. B , 

world. Hat and vest w 
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1 the road 



to finish his day's work in 
d his fears ; and sti he sat 
led. Suddenly Rob threw 
an as though he were piir- 
^ith the swiftness of a deer 
d started down the road, 
irough the gate, and started 

d him. and gaining at every 
Ills the chase was kept up 
whea Rob, exhausted with 
y weakened, and the next 
held fast in his benefac- 

Rob,"saidMr. B firmly, "I 

.1 you need is rest. Come back 
afe in a little while." 
ivords of that noble benefactor 
fluence. Going back to the 
mble submission, and with his 
w, his benefactor asked Ciod to 
Itering man in his great struggle. 



When they rose, the temptation for strong drink had fur- 
ever passed away. Rob was saved. 

Two months later, Mrs. d'Arcambal received a let- 
ter from Mr. R , extending an invitation to her and 

her daughter to make them a visit at the fruit farm. 
The invitation was accepted, and on the following Sat- 
urday, when they stepped out at the depot, Rob was 
there to meet them. 

But what a transformatinn ! In place of the bloated- 
faced, blear-eyed, weak-limbed creature that, live months 
before, had started down the railroad track alone, with 
his little package on his back, there came one whose 
sins had been washed by the love of Christ, and whose 
soul was whiter than snow. 

horse and wagon used in de- 
Rob had come to meet them, 
as taken by three people than 
:. d'Arcambal and her daugh- 
id Rob on that memorable Saturday afternoon. 

Soon after they arrived at the house, Mr. B 's 

wife took Mrs. d'.-Vrcambal aside, and told her that Rob 
had ridden the country for ten miles around to tell the 
people that a great lady would speak at the school-house 
on the following day (Sunday). 



With his unpretentious 
livering fruit to the depot, 
and a happier ride never w; 
that participated in by Mrs 
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The next morning about four o'clock, Mrs. d'Arcam- 
bal heard some one steal down stairs, and quietly slip 

out of doors. When she went to breakfast, Mrs. B 

told her that Rob had been out on horseback all over 
the country to tell the people that the noted lady 
had arrived, and that they must all be sure to come 
and hear her. 

In the afternoon Mrs. d'Arcambal, and her daugh- 
ter Minnie, and Mrs. B were assigned the little 

fruit wagon to go to the meeting. 

It was a perfect July day. The air was redolent 
with wild flowers and clover blossoms and new-mown 
hay ; the gleaming sand along the winding road was white 
with sunshine, and the long rows of berry-bushes and 
cherry-trees were laden with ripened fruit. 

Radiant with joy, Rob walked by the side of the 
wagon, and pointed out objects of interest. This was 
an ideal paradise to him. Here a hand had been 
stretched forth, a kindly word had been spoken, and 
the world so cold and cheerless but a moment before, 
had suddenly broadened to fair and generous pro- 
portions. 

When the audience had collected, the crowd was so 
great that many of the men were compelled to stand. 



Determined to hear every 
factress's lips, Rob took a 
window, leaned his elbow 
in his hand. 

At the appointed hou 
began her address. A hus 
ful, tender, sympathetic, { 
enlist and hold the affecti 
charm that at once exeri 
humble listeners in that 
with awe upon the presenc 
have appeared before then 

Gradually she began 
a life in which the tragi 
strangely blended, — and i 
thrilling scenes behind pri 
up, many an eye, unuset 
tears. Finally she told t 
been sent to the House 
drunkenness, — a man o: 
tions, liberal heart, but wl 
him down beneath the pli 
Word by word she told h 
behalf, secured his releas 
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, had fallen, and had been 
he again secured his release, 
ed, and cheered him, and 
a friend in one of the pros- 
; shores of western waters; 
e man had been sdzed with 
I than death, but had been 
t arm of a firm friend ; and 
d put his past forever away, 
live an honorable, upright, 

h, Rob leaped through the 
,e platform, while a look of 
e as he threw out his arms, 

sne !s ray preserver 1 " 



Tears streamed down the benefactress's face, worn 
wept, strong men wiped away something that suddenly 
blurred their eyes, while men, women, and children 
went home that memorable Sunday afternoon, with the 
lasting impression that a fallen man was worth rescuii 

Steadily, earnestly, diligently, Rob pursued his work, 
hoarding his earnings with a jealousy that knew no 
limit, until he had accumulated enough to make a pay- 
ment on a fruit farm of bis own. 

In a few years he had earned enough to send for his 
dear little mother in Scotland, and in that sun-kissed, 
love-crowned home, hallowed by the memory of the 
noble woman whom God had ordained to make possible 
its existence, singing their tender Scotch airs, mother 
and son took up a new life, which ever afterward was 
consecrated to higher aims, loftier deeds, nobler efforts. 
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SWEET LIBERTY. 



K^RV ANY years ago a Swede, who may be called Dee, 
l^^l bade adieu to his wife and little boy, and with a 
light heart and fond hopes, sailed across the ocean to try 
his fortune on American shores. Being a sailor, he soon 
found employment on the upper lakes, applied him- 
self faithfully, and gave entire satisfaction to his em- 
ployers. 

One evening, at the end of six months, the boat 
touched Detroit. Dee went ashore, and in company 
with a comrade strayed into a saloon. As the "treat- 
ing " increased, both men became glib of tongue, then an 
altercation arose, and finally the comrade accused Dee 
of borrowing a shirt. Enraged at the taunt before 
strangers, and inflamed with the liquor. Dee dealt the 
man a blow that felled him to the floor. The next in- 
stant he stood like one paralyzed. His comrade was 
dead, and Dee, who never had meditated a wrong in his 
life, was a murderer ! 



Appalled at the awful transition 
seemed to ooze out at every pore 
leaned over the dead man's face, anc 
that he, himself, had committed t 
Then the thought of the penalty ca 
knowing that only honor on his par 
sentence, Dee went directly to the bo 
himself to the deck-officers, who imr 
him to the proper authorities. 

Having no friends, no money, a 
speak a word of English, an unknow 
land could offer no defense, and so 
the deed was committed, poor Dee 
prison to hard labor for twenty-fiv 

Several years after, while maki 
visit to the prison, and while in attei 
nesday evening devotional exercises, 
attention was called to the prayer ( 



(41) 
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iod to take care of his wife 
D, and forgive him for his 

Bed peTtnission lo ipeak to 

own lips the sad history of 

far-away country of Sweden 

1^, who loved him devotedly, 

t for their daily bread ; that 

ly, the wife had kept a little 

1 lo get along, until the child 

lich had lasted for months, 

lisery and destitution. 

B told that the dear wife was 

J. .1 ; that she put her trust in 

it in his great wisdom and mercy 

le imprisoned husband his liberty, 

e a re-united and happy family. 

tory. Dee asked Mrs. d'Arcambal 

his wife. She gladly complied 

opened correspondence through 

Very soon there came an answer. 

Swedish language, and had to be 

r. Expressing the most earnest 

etic, devout, the contents of that 



wife's letter appealed to the sympathies of Mrs. d'Ar- 
cambal, whose heart was already enlisted in the mis- 
fortunes of the lone Swede, and inspired her to attempt j 
to secure him his freedom. 

Entering at once into tlie work, she wrote to per- 
sons of influence in Germany, Norway, and Sweden, to 
ascertain facts in relation to the man's personal habits. 
All bore testimony that Dee, before coming to America, 
had been a man of good moral character, a kind hus- 
band and father, and was worthy of every effort that 
might be exerted in his behalf. 

In 1873, '74, and '75, efforts were made to secure 
a pardon, but were only attended with discouraging | 
results. Hut the wife's pathetic letters always aroused 
Mrs. d'Arcambal's sympathies anew, and inspired her 
with the belief that unfaltering perseverance and faith in 
divine power would ultimately surmount every obstacle. 

Time passed. Slowly, but with the utmost confi- 
dence in her ultimate success, Mrs. d'Arcambal pursued 
her work. Patiently, and with every doubt and fear 
subdued, the isolated Swede watched, and hoped, and 
prayed, and waited. 

One day, while paying her usual visit to the prison, 
Dee assured Mrs. d'Arcambal that something favorable 
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was surely going to happen. His hopeful spirit im- 
parted its enthusiasm to hers, and when good-bys were 
exchanged, both were impressed that a better day was 
in store for Dee. 

The premonition quickly materialized. Upon are 
riving home, Mrs. d'Arcambal found a letter awaiting 
her from the president of one of the largest banks in the 
city of Chicago, informing her that he had just returned 
from his native land, Sweden, and that while paying a 
visit to the American Consul, the wife of the Swede, 
Dee, had come there to have a letter from Mrs. d'Ar- 
cambal interpreted ; that he was ashamed to say that 
he, a resident of a sister state, was ignorant of the noble 
work she was doing for this his own countryman, and 
that if there was anything he could do to assist her in 
procuring the freedom of this man, and sending him 
home to his wife and child, to let him know, and the 
assistance should be speedily given. 

The joy that Mrs. d'Arcambal experienced at read- 
ing that letter, no human being can understand, sav- 
those who are engaged in the great and holy mission 
of rescuing fallen humanity. 

The next day, armed with the precious letter with 
all its fair promises, she was again on her way to the 



capital, to present the 
Governor. 

Arriving there, she 
Resolute, undaunted, ir 
now empowered to o 
d'Arcambal returned t( 

train for A , the c 

Reaching the place ab( 
she drove to the reside 
the Governor, who said 

**Ah ! Mrs. d'Arca 
of your face that you 1 
our poor Swede ? " 

She did not reply 
gave him the letter, a: 
every nerve. When the 
by the look that came t 
tents were heartily appi 
her earnestness, the Go^ 
it in her hand, and in hi 

**When you have s( 
and the tickets have 
home, I will sign the 
free man." 
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own the noble woman's face, 
gladness she fervently cried, 

ovemor because of hisgreat- 
i acts as this that enshrined 
«s. 

accompaniment. " There- 
iind suffer the hand of God 

e that night, a telegram was 

ating that a dear grandchild, 

e idol of the family, was very 

Jdy. Hurrying to the bed- 

ost tender and watchful care, 

inxiouH mother's fears ; but the 

>f amaranth, already stood at the 

the little one fell asleep to wake 

lO said, " Suffer little children to 

bid them not ; for of such is the 

irt wrapped in glopm, and the 
-hearted mother to soothe, Mrs. 
3 to do anything more for Dee 



' months, as 
L preparing a 
;, the thought 
IS still behind 



But gradually the human heart grows 
sorrow. After the great shock is over, we take up the 
duties of life again, more serious in our daily acts and 
thoughts, more tender in our consideration of others. 
And so one day, at the expiration of fivt 
Mrs. d'Arcambal was busily engaged i 
basket of clothing for a charitable purpo; 
suddenly came upon her that poor Dee v 
the prison bars, hoping and watching and praying, 
and trusting in her to secure him his freedom. 

Tucking in the last garment and dispatching the 
basket on its mission of love, she hurried to her desk 
and wrote to the banker friend in Chicago that she 
would come to see him. After mailing the letter she 
resolved to start the next day, and accordingly tele- 
graphed him to meet her at the train, .Mthough she 
had never seen his face, Mrs. d'Arcambal believed that 
she should know this friend ; and so stepping from the 
cars Chat afternoon, she looked around to see a gray- 
haired, pleasant -faced gentleman, whose kindly eyes 
would beam with welcome, and whose thrilling voice 
would waken anew the chord of sympathy that had al- 
ready made them friends. But the pictured face was 
not there to greet her. Noticing a young man making 
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inquiries of the conductor, she stepped quickly for- 
ward, and the stranger said, — 

** Is this Mrs. d'Arcambal ? " 

"It is." 

**I am Mr. R 's son. Come this way please, 

the carriage is waiting," he said, while his elegance of 
manner and ready address won her heart, and inspired 
the same confidence in the son that she had had in the 
father. 

He placed her in the carriage, gave the driver some 
instructions, then got in and sat down facing her. Gath- 
ering by intuition what was uppermost in her mind, he 
waived the customary remarks one usually makes at such 
times, made a hard effort at self-control, and said, — 

** My father died two weeks ago." 

Died ? gone ? and poor Dee left helpless behind 
prison bars ? Her own hopes sank as she quickly re- 
volved these things in her mind, while the huskiness 
that came to her voice told how the sad news had af- 
flicted her own heart. 

Controlling his own emotions, the young man speedily 
assured her that his father had often spoken of her and 
her efforts in behalf of his countryman, and had left a 
request that whenever she called for the needed assist- 



ance, it should be giv< 
velvet hand on the brc 
above came, saying, ** 

To a beautiful hom 
tains and winding driv< 
cate furnishings that co 
to the taste, Mrs. d'^ 
door she was met by th 
gave her a warm rece 
daughter, a lovely girl 
she passed through th 
delicate flower scatter 

After supper, Mrs. 
library, to have an e 
plans for Dee's trans 
room, she stopped lil 
shrine. On the wall, 
portrait of one whose i 
every lineament, and \\ 
on in calm approval. 

Words were not ne 
husband and father c 
dear friend, whom Go 
she was permitted to s< 
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f his misfortune, trial, ; 
■ subsequent acquaints 
thetic letters and ear 
re repentance. Then 
mid discouragements 
Bg, weary years to sei 



purse of fifty dollars was 
r rose opens its bosom to 
he accepted this gift as re- 
and. 

and so sending for a mes- 
l to New York to the captain 
amers, who was a Swede, and 
eviously received kindnesses, to 
,arge to land a man, for whom 
don, in Sweden. The inquiry 
nstructions to answer to Jackson 
en. 

rranged, Mrs. d'Arcambal felt 
I the early morning train ; but 
lily held the customary evening 



devotions, the son reading the Bible, the daughter play- 
ing and singing a hymn, and the mother offering prayer. 
Although conducted in the Swedish language, of which 
Mrs. d'Arcambal could not understand a word, the ex- 
ercises were most beautiful, and made the lasting im- 
pression that the unfortunate man in whose behalf she 
had labored, was of a noble, worthy people. 

The next morning she took leave of her friends, 
and started for Jackson. Arriving there, she called on 

Gen. \V , a man of social prominence and influence, 

showed him the purse, and told him of Dee's prospects. 
He was greatly rejoiced, and generously added twenty- 
five dollars. 

With heart overflowing, Mrs. d'Arcambal went to 
the prison, where a telegram was handed her from the 
Swedish captain, saying, "I will land your man in Swe- 
den via Liverpool for ten dollars." 

Overjoyed with this unexpected glad news, she 
rushed into the warden's room, showed him the tele- 
gram, triumphantly held out the purse, and exclaimed,^ 

"The money is ready, and we can land Dee in his 
own country for ten dollars! Is the pardon here? I 
telegraphed the (lovernor that everything would be 
ready when I reached the prison." 
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** Yes," said the warden, ** everything is ready. Let 
us proceed at once to the hall-master's room." 

Accompanied by the 'chaplain, they repaired to the 
apartment designated, and Dee was sent for. Mrs. 
d'Arcambal stepped back out of sight. Presently Dee 
entered, took off his hat, and stood waiting. Neither 
chaplain nor warden spoke. But the next instant the 
man's benefactress stepped before him. Holding her 
hands behind her, she smiled sweetly, and said in a 
voice that seemed like music from a heavenly world, — 

*' O Dee, I have come to see which you would 
rather have, the papers to set you free, or a nice purse 
of money to send to your wife. " 

Thrilled with the sudden possibility, yet trembling 
with the dread that ever possesses the prisoner's heart, 
the man held out his hands, and in broken words 
said imploringly, — 

** O Madame d'Arcambal, I wish I might have both, 
but if you will get the papers that will make me free, I 
can make these two hands earn the money to take me 
home, where I can care for my own dear wife myself." 

Without a word, Mrs. d'Arcambal gave him the 
purse, then the warden stepped forward, laid something 
in the other hand, and said cheerily, — 



1 1 



Here, Dee, here 
free man. Now go t 
ing, when you shall st 

With tears streami 
pressed the precious 
bursting with gratitude 

**0 Warden, let n 
until the men march c 
know I could n't breat 

'*Very well," sai< 
which endeared him 
shop then, and march 

Giving his preciou 
den for safe keeping, 
shop. The moment 
every one of his tv 
the ineffable look or 
And as a token of C( 
his hat. 

When the bell rar 
the men filed into 
place; but in his gn 
and had to drop out c 
lips of both officers 
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at the good fortune of iheir 

cell that night, and closed 

he did not hear the click 

thoughts had spanned the 

or that little Swedish home 

alching and hoping for his 

ght, as often as the guard 

Dee on his knees in prayer. 

Dee was summoned to the 

i'Arcambal, the warden and 

id his wife, were waiting to 

that would fit him for his 

last acts of kindness Mrs. 

to put on his necktie. Al- 

oy and thankfulness, Dee could 

me to his eye, and fell upon her 

atitude in language more force- 

everything was ready, the chap- 

:o the depot, bought his ticket, 

.ing bade him "Godspeed." A 

n and benefactress each received 

le little family had been safely 



True to his firomisc, Dee wrote frequently to Mrs. 
d'Arcatnbal. At the end of a year, he wrote, telling her 
that the wages were so low there that he could not make 
a comfortable living, and asking her if she would inter- 
cede with the Governor, that he might be permitted to 
return to America. 

Again on a mission of love and mercy, Mrs. d'Arcam- 
bai hurried to the Governor, and laid the matter before 
him. The permission was granted, and soon after. Dee 
arrived safely in Chicago, with his wife and child. He 
soon found employment on the lakes, and in a short 
time was put in command of a large vessel owned by 
the son of the banker friend who had bequeathed the 
money to pay Dee's passage home to Sweden. 

For several years Dee held the position, but the 
terrible winds and storms brought on rheumatism, and 
becoming almost crippled, he was obliged to go ashore 
to work. 

Anxious to see him, and knowing that he was now 
able to receive her at his own home, Mrs. d'.Arcambal 
finally wrote to Dee that she would come and make him 
a visit. On her arrival, she was met at the depot by 
the son, now nearly grown to manhood, who conducted 
her to the little home whi;re a delicious repast of meat, 
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bread, coffee, and jellies was spread for her. Although 
unable to speak a word of English, the little wife and 
mother gave her long-looked-for guest a heart-felt wel- 
come ; and when they had gathered round the feasting 
board, reverently bowed her head and asked a ** silent 
blessing. " 

Dee was not at home, but mother and son extended 
the most cordial hospitality, pressing upon their hon- 
ored guest, whom they revered above every other earthly 
being, all the little delicacies which had been prepared 
and hoarded for her coming. After supper they sat in 
the cosy sitting-room. Mrs. d'Arcarabal was engaged 
in conversation with the son, a most intelligent young 
man, who also spoke English well, when suddenly the 
happy Swedish wife rose, came to her chair, and putting 
a hand on each cheek, looked lovingly into the earnest 
blue eyes, and said in tender accent, — 

* ' O libertee, libertee, — so sweet — papa — to me — 
and Charlie ! " 



Better than gold was such recoi 
little while after, Charlie brought o 
l(y)m of the family, and an instrun 
fine tone ; and while he played a 1< 
the happy mother sang the words of 

Overcome with emotion, Mrs. d' 
pen and ink, and with the echoes of 
ringing in her ear, wrote to the n 
and greatness of heart had made poj 
this happy family, drawing a pictui 
crowned home, and closing with the 

*' Governor C , if ever your 

holy ink, it was when you signed thi 
Dee a free man." 

The noble Swede made the best 
freedom, and a few years after, both 
attained to responsible and honored 
the most flourishing and prospero 
ern state. 
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! prisoner endures, the peni- 
id the complete reformation 
most forcefully portrayed in 
a. letter written by au inmate 
Tork) Prison to T/i<f Prison 
fished by the prisoners of the 
■Stillwater, Minn. 

yoa 3. sketch of Sing Sing Prison, 
That there are many men and boys 
.rimes wilh which Ihey have been 
s nu shaJuvi' uf doubl. Many uf these 
ns, having given Iheir hearts to God, and 
- delivecance from prison. They are re- 
even abandoned the use of tobacco in 
}rofane or blasphemous language, and all 
men are condemned to die in prison, so 
e concerned. They were dead, and the 
risoif "for life," but Ihey have received 
, being converted unto him, and are abid- 
wou|d no more think of taking Ihe name 



of God in vain, ihuntheywonld of cutting o£! their right hand, havtng 
learned to read and write since they came to prison. 

Here we have Ihe most touching scenes and examples evet 
placed within the sight of men. Think of it ! over sixty men in 
this prison sentenced "for hfe," and Ihe total number of prisoa- 
ers from 1,41x1 lir 1, 600 I 

I witi (guarantee that of u,ll Ihe men in public and political 
fiflices. and in all the prisons throughout the world, there are i 
to be found sisty meu who are belter behaved, more humble, 1 
spectful, and obedient to their superiors, than the life prisonen I 
in Sing Sing Prison. I Speak of them as a body of men, 
individually. 

Vuu have asked oie to analyie prisoners. There goes a "life 
man," with steady, sedate step, Ihe lines of his face drawn and 
Rxed, as if carved in stone. His every motion and action sug- 
gests deep thought and profoundesl meditation. This may be Ihe 
first time you have ever seen a " life man ; " if so, he su^ests to' 
your mind a man on Ihe way to his own funeral. Yon are a 
new visitor to such scenes, and you shrink from the "life man," 
imagining all manner of evil and unjust things about him. Yon 
ihink of daggers and pistols and guns. Ah '. but do you Ihlnk of 
the hours, the weeks, the years, of mental agony asd lorlun 
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that this poor unfortunate man has suffered ? One year, ten 
years, twenty years, and more, have these poor men died the 
death of the condemned, and the scenes through which they 
have passed before they were sentenced are indelibly stamped 
upon their brains. The judge with iron nerve and cold, calm 
features, has pronounced the sentence on this man, condem- 
ning him to a thousand living deaths, before he moved his lips. 
There it is, all written out in cold, white lines upon his marble 
face ! Do you suppose that scene will ever be obliterated from the 
mind of this poor condemned man? No ! If you pardon him a 
thousand tim€s, put him in a palace, surround him with all the serv- 
ants in Christendom, and give him all the luxuries of life, the pho- 
tograph is there : it goes to bed with him at night, and gets up with 
him in the morning ; it goes with him to his work, and comes home 
with him when the day's work is done. It is a part of his life ; it is a 
part of himself ! All the freedom of the world, all the money and 
treasures of earth, all the angels in heaven, cannot wipe out this pict- 
ure of the past for him. None but God can do this ! none but God ! 
"He healeth the broken in heart, and bindeth up their wounds." 
"He sendeth out his word, and melteth them." You venture to 
speak to this prisoner, and, lo ! his voice is gentle and his manner 
meek. You touch his hand in trembling and fear ; it is a hand of 
flesh and blood, the hand of a poor, suffering brother, perchance the 
most unfortunate man upon the earth. 



Is there room in your hearts for an unkii 
terribly punished, doubly tortured brother 
know this man to be your brother ? Perhs 
demned to spend his days in hell ? Not so 
he believes on the Lord Jesus Christ, an 
enough to win heaven, you will surely meet 
so loved the world, that he gave his only t 
soever believeth on him should not perish 
life." 

What will you say to him when you n 
atone for the curses you have heaped up 
Be not deceived ; this unfortunate brother h 
thousand times more than you have ever drea 
not forgiven him ? " If ye forgive not men 
will your Father forgive your trespasses." 
one another, that we may merit the charity 
Christian brothers. 

Possessing all these great qualitie 
ness, religious conviction, and inte 
must have been the man's own mei 
thus portrayed his bitter experience: 
prisoner might be strengthened and ( 
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i^R the above deserved and well-fitting title, a 
ladelphia paper, in 1891, paid Mrs. d'Arcam- 
ollowing complimentary notice : — 

week we had the pleasure of an introduction to Mrs. 
d'Arcambal, of Kalamazoo, Mich., who is here visiting 
ids. She is a lady who has justly earned the above appel- 
her head, heart, and works prove that she is overflowing 
, mercy, and charity. Mrs. d'Arcambal has been engaged 
>rk for years, devoting her time, energies, and life if need 
: alleviation of sorrow, hunting up the poor, the sick, the 
ite, and literally living up to the words of the Master when 
** As ye would that men should do to you, do ye also 



back laden with honors fro* 
from those who hold the h 
pictures, books, reports, a 
tour, are in themselves thri 
nals of time long after she 
reward. Certainly, if Mrs 
thropists of Michigan, we > 
day, they should be the 
done, thou good and faiths 
thy Ix>rd." The only th 
say, Godspeed, and tell t 
ought to be proud of her. 

It may be added 
granddaughter caugl 
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rap. The door being opened, she would put up her baby 
face, hold out the basket, and say with inimitable ear- 
nestness,— 

" Please, ma'am, have you got an old clean shirt for 
the man in the jail ? " 



And often when her father w( 
best clothes, she would look up at 1 
and sincerely proffer the timely can 

" Don't be too 'tickler, papa, i 
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UILD a little fence of trust 

« 

Around to-day, 
Fill the space with loving work. 
And therein stay." 



ig had fifteen years of experience working in 

;sts of the prisoner, both discharged and incar- 

Mrs. d'Arcambal became firm in the conviction 

only effective way to help the discharged pris- 

to establish a home for him. 

ecide was to execute. Going to Jackson, she 

onsultation with the warden and chaplain, and 

en that she had fully resolved to establish such 

In truth, circumstances made it imperative ; 

children were all married and gone, and as she 

- "U^ r>r» longer would 



After laying her ph 
mission to occupy the t 
ice. The request was 
had every man in the j 
hundred, attend the Su 

Mrs. d'Arcambal f 
men to help her start a 
teen years, without sal 
relaxation, with no th 
denial to be incurred. 
In all these long yeai 
trust, never for one 
endeared appellation 
her, **The Prisoners' 
operation of her ever 
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morning, the last Sunday in the month of November, 
1886, every man in the prison filed into chapel, 
and took his accustomed place. The sight of Mrs. 
d'ArcambaPs face always brought a happy look to their 
own sad features, and as they came into chapel oh that 
bright autumn day of rest, a new sense of delight seemed 
to inspire every heart. 

According to custom, the chaplain opened the 
exercises by reading from the New Testament, then a 
familiar hymn was sung, in which hundreds of earnest 
voices took part. Perhaps the 'Holy Spirit inspired 
them with a new song, for surely, to Mrs. d'Arcambal, 
the voices never sounded so thrilling, the organ so 
sweet, or the music so heavenly, as on that sacred 
morning when she told the prisoners about the Home 
of Industry she was going to start 'for them. 

After the introductory services were over, Mrs. 
d'Arcambal rose, and began her talk. At her left, on 
the desk, lay the Bible which had been the gift nine- 
teen years before, from her own hand. Behind her on 
the massive tablets, and written in letters of gold, 
were the ten commandments and the Lord's prayer, 
which she had placed there that these stumbling be- 
ings might memorize the supplication, **Lead us not 



into temptation, but deliver 
is the kingdom, and the p< 
ever and ever." At the ri 
stand, stood a bouquet of 
typical of the fragrance she 
of these lonely men. 

After telling them of th" 
Industry, and how they wer 
factory where the men who < 
ment, and earn an honest d 
own, she suddenly exclaimed 

'*Boys, can't we start th 
Those that are able can sul 
to fifty cents, and those who 
can help us with their pray en 
as well as dollars, boys. " 

For the benefit of the i 
plained that the prisoners 
and thereby afforded a little 
are permitted to spend for 
may choose. 

Speaking further, Mrs. ( 
she had secured the promij 
charged prisoner, who had s 



, and become its first supenntenaem. 
lael Dunn was well known to the men. He had 
sentence in every prison in the United States, 
three ; but after his last discharge, he had be- 
reformed man, and had resolved to spend the 
ler of his days in helping to found homes for 
ged prisoners. 

ning to the **life men," a huskiness came to her 
5 she thought of the pain they must feel in know- 
t no home could ever be built for them, and for 
ent she faltered. Then rallying, she smiled into 
ices, and in the same kindly tones of cheer and 
•t, said, — 

'ou 'life men,' who never expect to go out again, 
I tossed and beaten and bruised along the high- 
)f life, will have no need o'f this Home to shelter 
icourage and care for you. But you won't ever 
o see your old companions coming back here be- 
they have no place to work or sleep or earn an 

''r»n will want to help me 
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When she had fin 
enthusiasm. The wai 
of earnest considera 
d'Arcambal's plans r 
he, himself, and the c 
a home established, t 
left prison, and find 
would keep them froi 
that all those who 
might write the am( 
to the hall-master ; 1: 
when it would be fil 
secured to purchase 

The warden wa 
chaplain, who spoke 
which Mrs. d'Arcan: 
years, and said thj 
labors was to be a I 
some day should b< 
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lege to contribute to such a worthy project, and hoped 
that every one would be able to give something. 

The prisoners were deeply moved at the chaplain's 
touching appeal. After the exercises were over, a **life 
man" touched him on the shoulder, held out something 
in his hand, and said with trembling voice, — 

'' Here, Chaplain, I want to give my subscription 
now ; it 's all the money I have in the world." 

The request was granted. The sum was one penny, 
and was the first subscription to the Home of Industry. 

When Mrs. d'Arcambal reached the parlor, the 
warden's little five year old daughter came running in, and 
emptied the contents of her savings bank, fifty pennies, 
into her lap. She was led in by Sarah Haviland, 
the only woman life prisoner in the prison, who also 
brought her offering of fifty cents. 

Before Wednesday evening prayer-meeting, slips of 
paper had been sent in with five, ten, twenty^ thirty, 
forty, and fifty-cent subscriptions to the amount of two 
hundred dollars. 

The next morning the boys sent word to Mrs. d'Ar- 
cambal that they wanted to make her a subscription 
book. The proposal was readily accepted, and before 
she took her leave the book was ready. It was a neat. 



linen covered blank book, appropr: 
the name, **Home of Industry," 
work, on the cover. Every subs< 
has been written in it, and the bo 
by its possessor ; but no more bee 
it contains, than because the first 
ever adorned its pages, was the 
penny. 

From Jackson, Mrs. d'Arcaml 
House of Correction, and presen 
friends there, as elsewhere, heart 
project, and expressed their read 
the fund. 

At the close of the meeting, \ 
also an old soldier, asked permi 
the warden. He was very enthuj 
sibility of such an institution, an 
his fervor exclaimed loud enough 
the room, — 

**I ain't got a cent in the wo 
Mother to build that Home, but PI 
do, if you'll let me, — I'll sell my r 
the highest bidder, and give that f 
The request was granted, and thu 
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I^Sa 'Reformatory was the 

d soldier. The sums were 

■ere enabled to contribute at 

lis part, iocludin^ officers, 

when all had been collected, 

of seventy-six dollars. 

o, the philanthropist found 

NH city ready to respond to 

very soon over two hundred 

paid in. The business and 

jn also contributed over one 

all had been paid in, the 

several hundred dollars, was 

c for safe keeping. 

er, the little slips containing 

. at the Jackson Prison had nut 

heir credits, the warden having 

lit developments, and see if the 

. Thus one man went out, then 

ntil, when the pledges came to be 

led but seventy-six dollars. 

at Detroit was the best place to 

Mrs. d'Arcambal, at the urgent 

and sincere friend, Mrs. J. B. 



MuUiken, took up her residence in tJiecity, as 
guest of that most estimable lady, who by her t 
and money and social influence, contributed largely to I 
the materialization of the long-cherished project. 

For two years Mrs. d'Arcambal was a member of ^ 
Mulliken's family. During that time she was invi 
to give parlor talks in some of the most elegant hoi 
of the city, and to speak from the pulpits of the differ^ 
ent churches, thereby interesting men as well as women. 
In this manner individual interest was aroused, until a 
sufficient sum was contributed to warrant the opening 
of the Home. 

In February, 1888, Michael Dunn, who was then 
living in Chicago, was sent for to assist in founding the 
Home of Industry. 

Through the influence of friends, a bouse contain- 
ing fourteen rooms was rented, in a desirable part of 
the city, with a nice brick barn that would serve for a 
work-shop. Michael took possession, and proceeded 
to put the place in order. But after the first load of 
broom-corn and the first consignment of machinery 
had been received, the landlord suddenly called one 
morning, and presented a petition signed by scores of 
people living in the vicinity, protesting against estab- 
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lishing a home for discharged prisoners in that com- 
munity. 

Although litigation would have empowered them to 
retain possession, Mrs. d'Arcambal and her friends 
thought best to give it up, and the place was imme- 
diately surrendered. 

For five days, through rain and sleet, up and down 
the slippery pavements, late and early, the faithful 
Michael traveled in search of a place for the weary 
prisoner to lay his head. The only place that could 
be found was the old Detroit Medical College, which 
was then occupied by a man who kept a saloon and 
dance-house. Michael was authorized to offer him 
twenty-five dollars to give up possession. The propo- 
sition was accepted, and the next day Michael and the 
discharged prisoner who had been employed to assist 
him, were scouring the wood-work and scrubbing the 
floors, making ready to transform the halls of ribaldry 
and wantonness into the sacred precincts of a home 
where love and joy, prayer and glad songs of praise, 
should supplant dissonance and. revelry and reckless 
abandon. 

It was a very comfortable building, three stories high, 
with an inviting porch across the front, and a large front 



room, whence winding stairs led 
the second story. From this landi 
stairs led to a third story, where r 
doves had made their nests for six 

On the first floor, in the wing 
long apartment that had been usee 
room, and subsequently for a dan 
Michael divided and subdivided i 
room, and stock-room. The fron 
apartment left below, and had to se 
ing-room, reading- room, and chape 

The second story was conver 
chamber, where twelve cots were 
pancy. After the wood-work a 
thoroughly cleansed, the building \ 
pered throughout, while some pic 
given by friends, brightened the 
parted a home-like comfort to th< 
too, seemed to find its way to this i 
prominent druggist of the city sent 
show-case eleven feet long, which 
a dining-table. The boys from 
reading-table, with drawers for pa 
on all four sides ; while the Detroit 
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3f needed articles, including a icw 

et, and a corner mantel, with a little red 1am- 

and although the Home may have looked des- 

barren to the idle passer-by, to the faithful 

who had dragged out thirty-two long, desolate 

lind prison bars, it looked like a haven of 

1 joy. 

itentious though it was, the Home of Industry 

lity, and on the fourth day of March, 1888, it 

rmally opened, with Michael Dunn as superin- 

A foreman was secured for the broom factory, 

Michael and his assistant the work was begun. 

; the only institution of the kind that ever had 

iblished in the state, and the third in the United 

le city papers gave gratifying and extended ac- 

)f the project. Public interest was naturally 

Many an aching heart, too, caught a glimpse 

^ht for future years, while letters of inquiry and 

lional voluntary contribution began to arrive. 

- i^«-f«,. from a little girl whose 



the news of the Hon 
heart. The followin 

Afy Dear Mr, Mann^ — 

I read in the paper thai 
and so I want to send my 
when he comes out, he w< 
what got the home ; and 
her and I will come and s 

The ten cents wa 
remembered by som< 
but the little one wil 
warded, for her pap 
can know the comf 
permitted to enjoy z 

One morning, a 
Home, Mrs. d'Arcj 
the front room talk 
first prayer that ha 
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bell, that had been presented by a friend, and had just 
been put up that morning, and so sudden and unexpected 
was the announcement, that Michael, who was small of 
stature and nervous of temperament, gave a start. But 
the next instant he sprang from his chair, and opened the 
door. A tall, powerfully built man, whom Mrs. d'Ar- 
cambal instantly recognized as a prisoner who had been 
transferred from Jackson to the Criminal Insane Asylum 
at Ionia, stood before them. She knew the man to be 
very dangerous, he having once attempted to kill two of 
the officers of the Jackson Prison ; but Michael knew 
nothing of his history, and so he stepped aside, politely 
invited him in, and closed the door. 

Waiving all ceremony, the visitor rushed up to Mrs. 
d'Arcambal, seized her hand, and rattled off, — 

**0 Mother, don't you know how you pleaded at 
Jackson for this Home? I heard you'd got it, and I got 
away as quick as I could to come down to help you 
run it. I left Ionia yesterday. I've been taking care 
of the doctor's horse there. The doctor was very good 
to me, and I've come down to take care of your horse \ 
have you got one ? " 

All this was uttered volubly, the man clinging to the 
benefactress's hand, and looking down into her face, 



while he spoke with the freedom an( 
a privileged member of the family. 

Feeling her blood grow cold, y 
outward calm, Mrs. d'Arcambal gav 
welcome. Then she turned and ii 
Michael, explaining that Mr. Wier 
ferred from Jackson to Ionia, but i 
remark with a meaning look that w 
and interpreted. 

Grasping him by the hand, Micl 
comer a hearty greeting, while Mr. 
proffered chair, and sat down with 
satisfaction as though he owned thi 

Excusing themselves on the pre 
their guest something nice to eat, Mr 
Michael hurried out to the work-shop 

** Michael," said she, closing the 
out a specter, ** our prayer is answe 
we going to do ? That man has con 
insane asylum. And just look at him 
to swallow such a little fellow as you 

Michael looked at his benefactn 
beaming with love and sympathy, f 
prisoner himself, and knew the terribl 



w gravely earnest as ne rcpucva, — 
5. d'Arcambal, we asked the Lord to send us 
.e, and we must accept what he sends us." 
drew back and suddenly exclaimed, ''Surely, 
Lrcambal, if you are not afraid of the man, 
not to be." 

t what shall we do, Michael ? " repeated Mrs. 
.bal, half dazed at the thought of keeping an 
aan under the roof over night. 
I tell you," said Michael after a moment's delib- 
**you go over to the telegraph office, and ask 
:s at Jackson if we had better try him ; and 
ou're gone I'll make him some tea, and find out 
; really 'off.'" 

suggestion was quickly adopted. Hurrying to 
graph office, Mrs. d'Arcambal sent a dispatch to 
1, saying,— 

he man Wier whom you transferred to the Ionia 
Asylum two years ago, has just come to the 
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rtrwT Hancrpr?" 



cers — letter later." 

Returning to the ho 
talking cheerfully with 
broom factory. As soo 
he told her that he wa: 
ing to solicit aid for th 
to have her prepare a bl 

It was a little late 
d'Arcambal came over 
was thoroughly taken b 
impatient at her tardine 
a book. It was four o 
gry and much exhauste 
assured the Mother th 
hunting up his and h 
had splendid luck. 

Sure enough, he hs 
the first page, triumph; 

" Look, Michael, h 
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molasses donated by a wholesale merchant in the city, 
who years before had lived in Kalamazoo, and had 
known *'The Prisoners' Friend " well, in early life. 

A box of soap, several pounds of coffee, tea, scrub- 
brushes, and several other articles that were very accept- 
able, were also on the page. 

Wier had done well indeed, but he had overtaxed 
his strength, and could not go out again for several days. 

In the meantime, Mrs. d'Arcambal received a letter 
from the medical superintendent of Ionia, saying that 
while he did not consider Wier a dangerous man, he 
knew that an insane man was never safe. 

It may be explained that the law of the state makes 
it incumbent upon the officials to discharge a prisoner 
at the expiration of his sentence, whether he be insane 
or not. 

About four weeks later she called in one of the most 
expert physicians of the city, and had Wier examined. 
He discovered no cause for alarm, but advised her to 
exercise caution, and not excite him. 

Several weeks passed. Wier worked in the broom 
factory, happy and contented, while his mind seemed 
to grow clearer under the softening influence of his new 
surroundings. So strong had he become, that one day 



Mrs. d'Arcambal ventured to ask 
relatives. 

*'I don't know a relation in 1 
prompt but equivocal reply ; but sc 
picked up on the floor up stairs, ai 
read. It was written by Wier tp hi 
and stated that he had been an inval 
he had been called insane, and had 
asylum ; but that he was well now, ai 
if his brother would like to see hin 

As she stood with the letter i 
through the room. Mrs. d'Arcam 
and said, — 

'*See here, Wier, I have found 
now I know that you have a bro 
would be delighted to see you ; \ 
happy to have you go home, Wier. 
them. I will write a postscript, i 
them of your recovery and better p 

The postscript was declined, bu 
and two weeks later an answer cam 
many changes in the old home in 
father was dead, the sisters marrie 
brother still lived there, ready anc 



{ dead for so many years. 

. and strengthened by the unexpected greet- 

an's clouded intellect seemed suddenly to 

, while visions of the old home rose before 

. longing to see once more the scenes of his 

lays possessed his heart. 

eading the letter over again, Wier told Mrs. 

il that he had resolved to go. She was happy 
tt, and immediately informed Michael, who 

helping prepare Wier for the journey. They 
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and unuci«^iw»i.A 
books to read on the way 
chael went with him to the 
putting him safely aboard 
and Godspeed. Ten days 
them that he had reachec 
well and happy, and that 
bless the Home of Indus 
health, and for the quiet 
soul while he was permi 
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ACH day was marked by its successes and disap- 
pointments. Conscious of her powers, and resolv- 
ing to put the Home of Industry upon a self-sustaining 
basis, Mrs. d'Arcambal took a sample case of brooms 
and visited the large railroad offices, school boards, 
court houses, hotels, asylums, and other institutions 
of a similar nature, where brooms in large quantities 
were in demand, and solicited patronage. Besides 
soliciting patronage in Detroit, she visited Jackson, 
Marshall, Battle Creek, Kalamazoo, Grand Rapids, Te- 
konsha, Lansing, Ionia, Olivet, and many other cities, 
where she was most kindly received and liberally patron- 
ized. Orders were given her for from ten to fifty dozen 
br.ooms at a time. She was invited also to give talks at 
these different places, thus enlisting others in cheering 
the unfortunate and bringing sunshine into darkened 
lives. Many, too, for the first time in the history of 



their own experiences, were broug 
of the power of kindly influences ov 

Let no one for a moment thinl 
man would condone crime. Far fr 
human. They have their prejudii 
They have the inalienable right, a 
opinions ; and too often, alas ! in z 
in the heat of discussion they deal 
brands them with the mark of crim 
upon whom circumstantial evider 
iron grasp. Wrongfully accused, i 
another's sins, aged, decrepit, sic 
deserve the assistance of a friem 
the redemption of such as these t 
has at heart. 

During the first year of the Hoi 
foot-sore and discouraged, weary 
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higp and support. All who came wcic ivi»*v*»^ — 
i, and given employment in the broom factory 
3ther work could be obtained for them. This was 
•iginal design of the founder, — to establish a tem- 
y home for the prisoner, — and it has been strictly 
d out. 

hen a man comes to the Home, he is first asked 

is ** prison-number," showing from which prison 

formatory he has been discharged or pardoned. 

answer proving satisfactory, he is given a fresh 

of working clothes, and instructed to bathe and 

himself. Next he is shown the rules, and then 

ucted to the broom factory, where often he is per- 

Y at home, and can make himself useful. 

lany of these discharged prisoners are experts in 

i of the finer branches of industry. Among those 

come are type setters, job printers, sign writers, 

net makers, painters, druggists, civil engineers, 

ter mechanics, musicians, and nurses. Often men 

' ■"■* — '•^ '^'^nnanH and readily find em- 



As the scope an< 
became known, publ 
press often gave son 
growth and prospects 
so moved by the de 
humanity, that he v 
editor of one of the 
bution of fifty cents ; 

Mr. Editor y — 

You know Johnny, th 
and he feels bad 'cause \ 
got put in prison too ; so 
a Home where men could 
home to go to, I told my 
gets drunk. He is good 
When he don't, he drin 
cents, and I had a preser 
you, Mr. Editor, please : 
when pa is out, they will 
brooms. 
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although he was a young man only twenty-three years 
old, and those who saw his pallid face and hollow 
cheeks, knew that at best the end was not far off. 
But he was ambitious, and clung tenaciously to life. 
To appear stronger, he insisted upon working in the 
broom factory. He was permitted to work a few weeks, 
but soon his strength gave way, and poor Andy had to 
give up an3 go to bed. Everything was done for him 
that could be done by the Home, but it was of no 
avail. 

Finally he failed so fast that Mrs. d'Arcambal asked 
to have him admitted to Grace Hospital. The request 
was granted. Andy was conveyed to the Hospital by 
the boys of the Home, and tenderly cared for by those 
who took him in charge. But he grew rapidly worse, 
and in his delirium would throw his hands back and 
forth to sew the brooms, and tell how much he meant 
to do for the Home when he got well and strong again. 

One day he seemed to rally from his delirium, and 
asked for Mrs. d'Arcambal and the superintendent's 
wife. It was just at evening. They were immediately 
sent for, and remained with him all night. The poor 
boy was very ill, yet he seemed to realize his condition, 
and would talk to the Mother of her many kindnesses 



to him, and how he had wanted t 
repay her, and all the others, for 
for him. 

One thing he wanted her to pro 
was that they would give him a Chi 
promise was given, and the suffere 
conscious state. The next afternoo 
been converted in prison, and died 
his sins had been forgiven, and that '. 
that blessed place where temptati* 
never known. 

This was the first death that hs 
her. boys, and the sad event cast 
entire household. Soon after the w 
was dead, Mrs. d'Arcambal started : 
arratige for the removal of the body 
her way she fell through a defective 
tained an injury from which she wil 

Word had already been sent to j 
was a widow and very poor, to knc 
should be made of the remains, 
she was too poor to do anything for 
that if they would give him a Chr 
all she asked. 
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ot in Woofimere cemetery 
d to the Home of Industry, 
n the following day. The 

and- touching. The' serv- 
; Rev. Reed Stuart. He 
orafort to the companions 

himself to all whose sad 
lad not a relative to follow 
:oid, bleak November day. 
Tong men unused to emo- 
ey look a last look at the 
bered how he had suffered 
5t death in the Home, too, 
s harder to bear than those 



that come in later years. The pall-bearers were selected 
from the boys nearest Andy's age, and led by the 
superintendent and Rev. Reed Stuart, they bore their 
beloved companion to his last quiet resting place in 
Woodmere. 

Andy's death had its mission. It was one of those 
halting-places in the struggle for existence where even 
the most hardened and indifferent natures have a desire 
to pause and reflect. The importance of pondering 
upon what has been and is to be, came home to the 
men as it never haii before ; while the assurance of a 
Christian burial brought a peace that took away all 
dread ; for what will come to his body after death is 
always a fear in the prisoner's heart. 
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igi iME passed. The number of men increased, the 
^l orders for brooms multiplied ; and with the accu- 
mulating cares and duties, it was imperative to employ 
a general superintendent who could conduct devotional 
exercises, attend to the financial affairs, and also have 
charge of the industrial department of the Home. 

It was the desire of the directors to secure one who 
could from experience and sympathy, appreciate the 
needs of fallen men, and who, possessing the combined 
qualities of an evangelist and a business man, could 
approach the erring with love and common brother- 
hood. 

Such a one they found in Mr. Thomas Angus, who 
had spent several years in Kansas as an evangelist. He 
entered upon his duties as superintendent, Feb. 12, 1889. 

Many innovations and improvements were made, 
and by the fourth of March, 1889, the Home was put in 
readiness for the celebration of the first anniversary. 
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Deciding to hold the receptio 
program was arranged, and invital 
directors and their friends. Letter 
promptly received. Voluntary assi 
fered. A leading florist of the cit; 
the rooms with plants and flower? 
volunteered its services, and se^ 
promised to give recitations. T] 
enthusiastic over the project, putti 
sible effort to make the event a 
Whispered councils, hurried errand 
writing, spoke of hidden plans ; jc 
steps, and covert glances told of 

Everything was put in readiness, 
arrived, the Home looked truly ir 
friends from abroad was Chaplain 
of the prison, who came to conse< 
dedicate it to future years. Rev. 



'ere also present, ana mauc icmauvo. 

eral letters were read froin boys who had been 

5t inmates of the Home, but who were unavoid- 

)sent, which expressed feelings of deepest grati- 

nd appreciation. The exercises throughout were 

ting and enjoyable. 

the close, Mrs. d'Arcambal was requested to come 

d. She responded in her usual happy manner 

aing before a gathering of people. But the tears 

y rose, when one of her boys stepped forward, 

I a feeling speech thanked the officers and Board 



which was engrave 

Alma 

Such tokens of 2 
than words. The s 
On that memorable 
bly impressed upoi 
"No work truly < 
sacrifice freely ma 
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/gsRITZ was only a lad fifteen years old when he was 
1 sentenced to prison for life. Only a boy, yet a 
jury, upon- the strength of circumstantial evidence, had 
convicted him of the terrible crime of murder, and the 
judge, in obedience to the dictates of the statutes, had 
been obliged to sentence the lad for life. 

Fritz was the son of a poor farmer, and in com- 
pany with the other boys in the neighborhood, attended 
school in winter at the little red brick school-house, 
about two miles from his home. Between the farm 
and the school-house lay a long stretch of woods, 
through which the lad and a companion called Tim 
had to pass every day on their way to and from 
school. 

One day Tim was found in the thicket, dead. He 
had been murdered, and then secreted in some thick 
bushes. The community was wild with excitement, 
and Fritz, being the last person seen with Tim, was 
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arrested on suspicion. In his po< 
of money which Tim had carrie< 
his playmates. This and other 
Fritz's actions pointed to his gi 
victed upon circumstantial evide 
prison for life. 

Years passed. Fritz did his bej 
guards ; and although he worked i 
ing positions in the whole prison, 
per, or spoke hastily. In truth, 
earnest endeavor to become an 1: 
man, and thus as the years advanc 
self many privileges. 

Among other things, he was 
flowers and raise birds, and many 
given to a fellow-prisoner to gla 
with its sweet song. The office 
bought many of Fritz's flowers a 

) 



I for some refined and elevatea purpus^. 
iringher frequent visits to the prison, Mrs. d'Arcam- 
ade Fritz's acquaintance, and because of his ex- 
youth, became interested in his future. Often, 
speaking in public, the boy's pale face, with its 
ing blue eyes and earnest lips, would rise before 
iilently beseeching her to say a word in his behalf. 

thus one evening, when giving a talk in one of the 
churches in an eastern city, Fritz's plaintive 

J seemed to say, **Tell them about me." And 

did. 

"he next morning she received the subjoined let- 

which, although void of all the delicate tracery of 

rhetorician's pen, evinces how thoroughly she had 

.sed the sympathies of a listener : — 

Lady^ — 

have a brother a noble fine man he is a minister if you would 
lim a letter and tell him what you are doing and ask him to help 
>!«» will tell him who you want him to rite to i am shure he 



P. S. — We are goi 
we can and get Fritz 
Governor's] help. 

The author of 
resident of Mrs. < 
ance of Fritz's, i 
brother about tr) 
fortunate boy. 

Upon returnir 
gan to show her ir 
he ventured to aj 
pardon. 

Believing thai 
extreme youth sh 
cambal pledged \ 
hpur began to wc 
Fritz applied hi 
garden and bird ' 
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a very rare bird for her, — the Holy Robin. Then he 
told her the history of the bird, as follows : — 

When the Jews nailed our Saviour to the cross, and 
He felt the spear in His side. He gave a sigh : just then 
a bird flew above His head, sang a sweet song, and then 
fell beneath the spot where the spear had made its cruel 
wound. Turning toward the Saviour's face, it threw 
back its head, when the first drop of blood fell upon its 
white breast,' leaving a round red spot, and then it flew 
away. Since then the robin red-breast has been known 
as the Holy Robin. 

True to his word, Fritz sent for a pair of the beauti- 
ful birds, but they were so long on the voyage that one 
became chilled and died before the ship got into port, 
and the other, although living long enough to see its 
new master in his prison home, mourned for its mate 
and soon died. 

Through all the years that Fritz was in prison, he 
stoutly averred his innocence. Impressed with his 
honesty, Mrs. d'Arcambal unfalteringly pursued her 
efforts to help secure him a pardon, and after years of 
anxiety and discouragement, the iron doors were finally 
swung open, and Fritz was a free man. But nineteen 
of the best years of his life had been spent behind 



prison bars ; a youth of fifteen, full c 
and the freshness of early years, w] 
man thirty-four, thoughtful and care 
in health, when he came out. 

Most men would have found thei 
after nineteen years of false imprisonr 
Fritz. To him prison life had bee 
which his moral nature had been i 
standard. He determined to mak( 
years before him. 

Bidding good-by to the warden 
thoughts instinctively turned toward 
thither he went to spend the first nig 
under the roof of his faithful benefact 

The next morning was Sunday, 
with Mrs. d'Arcambal and her daught 
church. The sermon seemed to hs 
especially for him. It was like op< 
a new world, where birds sang swee 
breamed rarer perfumes, faces wore 

The only factor of redemption for 
past bondage, must be accession to a I 
When you help a man to know that 
you surround him with kindly influei 



and personal assistance wmcu sliwia^^a «.^ 
ever enabled to bestow upon the weaker, he 
lOp into a useful member of society, — not be- 
ithout doubt the simple, friendly act of taking 
church that morning, changed the course of 
e life. 

I they returned from service, he told Mrs. 
bal that he had resolved to go immediately 
d take care of his father and mother the rest 
days. It was, of all else, the glad news she was 
;o hear, and with a fervent, **God bless you ! " 
him that she felt repaid for all the years of 
e had spent in his behalf, 
next afternoon, just at sunset (it was the first 
early spring), Fritz reached the little cottage 
his boyhood home. 

^as a humble home, rendered immeasurably 
because of his own sad misfortune, yet ill- 
1 was Fritz to see the snow-white hair, faded 
'^r.H caHHpnpH look of his mother, the wearied 
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hard earnings gone, un 
ily mortgaged to pay : 

But the restoration 
to that broken father a 
perfect titles. Effaced 
forgotten the heartachi 
Only shouts of joy, 1 
fulness and praise to 
famished parents, whe 
restored to their arms, 
of regret, ever gave 1 
faith in each other, 
rules the destiny of 
the reunited family p 
anew. 

Time passed. I 
prison, Fritz had sav 
garden and bird tra 
This, in addition to 
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One day, Fritz's father was sent for to come to the 
dying bedside of an old neighbor. The man was but 
a few years older than Fritz. He had always lived in 
the neighborhood, and was wealthy and j)rosperous. 
But after arriving at the age of maturity, he never had 
seemed to entertain friendly feelings toward the stricken 
father and mother, who were struggling along as best 
they might for daily sustenance while their boy was 
dragging out his life behind prison bars. 

The sick man was very near death when the totter- 
ing father entered and approached his bedside. Reach- 
ing out his wasted hand, something seemed to press 
against his throat, choking back the words he wanted to 
utter ; and as if to relieve the pain, the visitor said, — 

**You sent for me. Is there anything a poor old 
creature like me can do for you ? " 

*' You can forgive me," said the sinking man huskily, 
'*^I have made my peace with God, but I cannot die until 
I have your forgiveness. O sir, God pity me ! how can 
I tell you that I am the murderer of little Tim ! that 
for nineteen long, terrible years, poor Fritz was shut 
away behind prison bars paying the penalty of my 
crime ! No one suspected me ; but, O ! I have suffered 
ten thousand deaths. Could you forgive me, sir? It 
would be too much to ask of him — your — boy, — but — " 



The words died on his lips, b 
seemed to understand, and a look of 
face as the feeble father joyfully exc 

** My boy, my blessed Fritz innoc 
that is enough for me ; I am content 

A little while after this the father 
soon followed, but Fritz was not 
wooed and won a good woman, wh 
noble qualities of heart and soul, anc 
faithful wife. 

As the years went by, Fritz devot 
to the upbuilding of a worthy manh 
quired a productive fruit and grain 
western city, where he often gave e 
from the Home, the only stipulatic 
abstain from liquor, profanity, and 
load of potatoes, a bale of hay, oi 
often found its way from the little 
of Industry. 

A civil government never can at 
able wrong of imprisoning an innoc 
victim of such injustice can do n 
asperities of character of his fellc 
Fritz in helping others repaid the te; 
and broken years that had been sacri 
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jpire men to higher aims and 
d'Arcambal believed it to be a 
luty to take them by the arm, 
hurch of God, where they might 
)f Christ, and become his hum- 

d not feel it incumbent to relate 
listory to every member of the 
lie to tell the pastor, and enlist 

oung men whom she had thus 
it road was one who may be 
id found him in an intermediate 
rden's dining-room, 
est, willing to work, and ambi- 
ake a place for himself in the 
>ted Mrs. d'Arcambal's sincerest 
len's wife was also deeply at- 
d most earnestly desired Mrs. 

{ 



d'Arcambal to secure him a position, that he might 
be prevented from going back to his family in another 
state ; for, incredible as it may appear, the unfortunate 
fellow's family had exerted a bad influence over him, 
and had been, in a measure, the cause of his down- 
fall. 

Ever ready to reach out a helping hand to the down- 
trodden and oppressed, Mrs. d'Arcambal returned to 
Detroit, secured a position for Huntley with a most 
excellent Christian gentleman, where he remained sev- 
eral months, giving entire satisfaction to both employer 
and benefactress. His evenings and all his spare mo- 
ments were spent in studying books which he had 
bought with his own earnings, and which treated of 
the special profession that he had determined to follow 
for a livelihood. But unfortunately for the poor fel- 
low, the associates at his boarding-house were men of 
impure morals, and Huntley was jeered at and tortured 
upon every side. 
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During his frequent visits to Mrs. d*Arcambal, he 
gave every evidence of reformation, and often told her 
how it cut him to be twitted of his misfortune, and how 
discouraged he became, tryiitg to forget and rise above 
it. Ever ready to cheer and comfort, Mrs. d'Arcambal 
would enjoin him at such times not to heed the pitiless 
thrusts, but to put his trust in God, toil onward ai^d 
upward, and all would be well. 

One evening, at supper, a boarder indulged in 
some vile language. Feeling that his landlady and her 
daughter had been grossly insulted, Huntley demanded 
of the offender a retraction. He refused, an altercation 
ensued, and in a moment of rage, poor Huntley rushed 
up ^airs, seized a revolver, returned, and told the fellow 
to retract his words or he would shoot him. A serious 
dispute followed, when, in an unguarded moment, the 
revolver flashed, its victim fell bleeding and prostrate, 
and again Huntley was a fugitive from justice. 

A week later the man died. Huntley made his 
escape, but sent word back that he was sorry that he 
had brought sorrow to the faithful friends at the Re- 
formatory, to his Christian employer, and above all, to 
the noble, patient, faithful ** Mother," who had worked 
and prayed so earnestly that he might become a bet- 
ter man. 



The newspapers quickly obtaine 
with Huntley's past life, and the n^ 
shooting, all the world knew of hi 
citement ran so high that finall 
Huntley had attended was censun 
nized him. But the pastor qui 
mult by publishing in a leading \ 
his own signature, the following '. 

To the Editor of the Detroit Free Press :- 

The suggestion has come to me from 
Church of Our Father should, for its own 
made in this morning's Free Press ^ that 
actor in the shooting affray, was an ush 
denial would, it seems to me, imply a low 
the church. If such an institution is to he] 
are weak or in trouble most need its helpfu 

This young man, although not occupyii 
tioned, has been connected with the churc 
gladly assisted in such work as was asked o 
church and myself knew a little of his past 
tory was not the concern of others. The m 
lad to become an honorable man. And n 
mitted such a terrible deed, the Church of < 
tried to help him, and would emphasize ll 
that are whole need not a physician, but th 

Detroit^ January ly^ i8<^/. 
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-IE WASHERWOMAN'S BABY.- H^H 


of men. That many a 


riatje, and hurried to the Home, where she found ^^M 


Bitive, bleeding heart, the 


Joe anxiously waiting for her return. ^^M 


les of charity along the 


Gathering together some needed articles, she gave ^^H 


b more touching incident 


the parcel tojoe, and they started out for the grief- ''^H 


i year of the existence of 


stricken cottage, Joe telling her as they walked along ^^| 


be washerwoman's baby. 


how it had roused him to see the drunken husband ^^M 


Jing a few days with a 


lying in a stupor on. the floor in one corner of the room, ^^M 


:ity, when suddenly one 


and yet how his heart had swelled with pity for thL' . 1 


telephone. In response 


broken-hearted mother as she sat by the cradle, and 


ig?" she learned that it 


sobbed for her dear, dead baby. 



, although he was a young 
I, and that he was telling her 
aby was dead, and that there 
for the poor woman. 
Joe wanted to know if she 
with hira to help comfort the 
he baby. Assuring him that 
Irs. d'Arcambal called a car- 



remote part of the city, and in one of a loi^ 
row of tenement houses, wherfi squalor and want held 
undisputed mastery, the washerwoman lived. No silver 
plate told the name, no electric bell announced that a 
friend had come to offer soothing words ; only a rude, 
unpainted door, with broken latch and creaking hinges, 
pushed back over the bare floor, as Joe, without knock- 
ing, led the way into the house. 



THE WASHERWOMAN'S BABY. 



On a stool near the bedroom door sat the weep: 
ing mother. At sight of Mrs. d'Arcambal and Joe, she 
quickly rose, and showed them into the darkened room 
where the little one had forever hushed its plaintive 
cries. Then pointing to the bedroom where the in- 
human husband still lay in his drunken stupor, she 
said brokenly, — 

*' He could have helped me save our baby. But he 
has been drinking a whole month, and even now does 
not know that Susie is dead. O my baby ! my darling 
baby, what shall I do ? " 

Gently, and with the tenderness of a son, Joe put 
his arms around the sorrow-stricken woman, and led 
her from the room, telling her that they had come now, 
and that everything should be done for little Susie that 
lay within their power. 

Closing the door softly, he lifted the dead babe 
from its little bed, placed it upon the lounge, and then 
with the gentleness and delicacy of a woman, helped 
to dress it for its last sweet rest. When all was 
finished and the baby's face was again nestled against 
the tiny white pill9w, Joe leaned over the edge of 
the cradle, and saying, **I want to give baby some- 
thing," loosened his collar, took from his neck a 



soiled and worn but sacred scapul 
mother's religion, and putting it ii 
baby's white dress, crossed its tii 
Then he lighted the wax candles 
stand, and placed them near the li 

When the last duty had been p 
had turned to go, a soft knock was 
and two of the men from the Hoi 
ping softly, in reverence for the p 
they came across the room, one 1 
white daisies, and the other a bunch 
was attached a note addressed to Mi 

Joe took the floral offerings ai 
position, while Mrs. d'Arcambal br 
and read, — 

We all wanted to do something for the p 
here is a little money to get baby a nice whil 

But even with that, Joe was not < 
so the next morning, when the tim( 
rived, a hack stood at the door, thi 
sympathizing attention, while Joe, 1 
past afflictions, had been to a famis 
strength in a great sorrow. 



Mzoo, Mich., 
ad erring 
lia E. Giddings, used to 
k, telling her mother of 
their work. The letters 
ihnughts, so replete with 
lleti, that the founder of 
the good influence they 
jrs, and so every Thurs- 
iled in the sitling-roOTii, 

y M unfold and read the cus- 
:hat the boys were eager with 
iS lighted every countenance, 
ibuted it to the joy they re- 
:ers. When she had finished, 
lalf of the boys, presented 
lars which they had made up 
toward founding the home. 



It touched the benefactress's heart as ao other Httle 
act ever had done, because it assured her how they de- 
lighted to listen to her instructions, to submit to her 
guidance, and to emulate her example. 

Mrs. Giddings, too, was moved to tears by such un- 
expected interest in her work, and no five dollars ever 
gave her greater joy than that contributed by the boys 
at the Home of Industry ; and not only Mrs. Giddings, 
but the entire Board of Managers, were so pleased with 
the remembrance, that the secretary was instructed to 
write a letter of thanks, which she did, sending them the 
following letter : — 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 
To lAe Bays of the Heme of Industry: — 

Will the kin4-hearled '* boys " of the Home of Industry accept 
many thanks for the tivE dollars sent the Bethsaida Home? It has 
helped us much, and all workers for the Home are truly gra(«ful. 
Fannie A. Hull, Frts. 
JdLiA E. Giddings, Sec. 



CONTRASTS. 



But kindly acts are not always appreciated. Often 
the spontaneous dempnstrations of an impulsive, gen- 
erous hand are quickly repelled, piercing, as with an 
edged blade, the heart of him who would bestow the 
gratuitous act. 

During the second year of the Home, a police- 
man was shot and killed on Beaubien Street, Detroit. 
Thoughtful, considerate, solicitous, by nature a gentle- 
man, and by long, varied experience, aware of the temp- 
tations that lure men in a great city, he had ever been 
especially kind to the men in the Home of Industry. 
His sudden and tragic death cast a gloom over their 
hearts, and out of respect to his memory and sympathy 
for his widow, they asked permission of the superin- 
tendent to make up a purse and buy a floral tribute. 
The request was gladly granted. To be sure, the gift 
was ill-afforded, for the best one among them was earn- 
ing only meager wages, with no savings for a future day 
at that ', but no man thought of the sacrifice. Only the 
sense of their own loss and sympathy for the widow in 
her great affliction, came upon them, as with generous 
hand they poured out the contents of their impoverished 
purses to pay the last earthly tribute it would ever be 
their privilege to pay to the memory of a beloved friend. 

6 



It was a beautiful floral cross th 
and rare and costly enough to adc 
prince \ and to insure its acceptanc 
and the superintendent's wife carriec 
to the widow themselves. 

After the first great flood of tear 
wife became calm enough to con^ 
d'Arcambal told her that the bo] 
if there was anything they could doj 
and willing to do anything that 
burdens. 

A tragic death always incites fea: 
the husband's cruel and untimely en( 
noble-hearted men as though they : 
the grief-stricken widow, and shieL 
affliction. And in their gratitude 
would have sacrificed their very li 
protect her home from harm. 

Think of the humiliation, the 
pain that those men felt, when re 
after the funeral, in a morning pape 
offerings **was a floral piece fron 
able character." God pity the ma 
thoughtlessness or want of human sy 



that ! One of those same men whom an m- 
Mic had chosen to denominate a ''question- 
ter," had gathered so much of love and 
d repentance into his heart, that every mom- 
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of paper, and pinned it < 
'* God bless you, IN 
work this day." 
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i^THE Home of Industry was the only institution in 
^T the city of Detroit, or the state of Michigan, that 
offered to the discharged prisoner a place where he 
could have, not only a bed, meals, and work, but a 
home in all that the better meaning of the word implies. 
But the accommodations were so limited that before the 
first year had expired the superintendent was constantly 
obliged to refuse applications for admission. 

This was a matter for serious contemplation. Men 
who come from prison are not only broken down by sin, 
but ofttimes are physical wrecks ; and it is in this condi- 
tion that the reformer finds opportunity for kindly influ- 
ence. Experience has taught, too, that the prisoner is 
more susceptible to wholesome influences immediately 
upon his release than after he has met old companions, 
and taken up former habits and associations again. Most 
men come out of prison with good resolutions ; and to 
Stir to greater activity the vitality remaining in their 

( 



moral constitution, must t 
reformer. 

The sentiment prevails 
the criminal class. No gre 
dreds of men, especially y 
of the moment, commit s 
violation, which of itself is 
which, when dragged int( 
the magnifying lense of an 
amenable to punishment. 

After one term of im] 
inclined to draw the line 
as criminals. Society she 
are sensitive beings at be 
is more than they can bear 
and tempest-tossed need t 
friendly hand, some kindly 
iar name without reproach, 
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the soul from death." 
ature, and was signed 
Home of Industry an 

of one hundred dol- 
ed help, and tided the 
af financial distress; 

two years, and thus 
Bity of casting about 
itive than ever before. 
h the gloom he saith, 

Kw avenues opened, 
, The ladies of Rev. 
<.) uunated the cloth, and 
hirts for the men. The 
h made fifteen shirts, Mrs, 
oth and cutting the gar- 
ies of the Church of Our 
ladies also made and do- 
ets and pillow-cases. In 
g. The King's Daughters, 
urch of Our Father, heard 
iild not afford table-cloths 
ible indeed to these little 



innocent darlings, who had always known homes of love 
and plenty, and they resolved to give "teas" at the 
homes of their mamas, and earn enough to buy the men 
some table-cloths. Encouragement was quickly ac- 
corded by the older ones, the teas were liberally patron- 
ized, and in a few weeks they made the Home a present 
of table-cloths enough to last two years. 

One generous deed prompts another. At Olivet, 
Mich., four little girls, the oldest of whom was not more 
than six, organized themselves into a society of " Will- 
ing Workers." There were just offices enough to go 
around, and so after electing a president, vice-president, 
secretary, and treasurer, they resolved to make some- 
thing for the Home of Industry. The materials se- 
cured, they made and tied a handsome comfortable, 
and hemmed ten dish-towels. One little pet, the tiniest 
of them all, was going with her mama to visit an aunt 
in the city, and so she was appointed committee to 
make the presentation, and deliver the dish-towels. 
(The comfortable was sent by express.) 

It was winter. Sunlight and snow and merry sleigh- 
bells made joyful the passing hour, on the afternoon 
that the veritable little Kriss Kringle found herself in 
the Home she had longed to see. 
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With her rosy face muffled in fur, and her pretty 
head poised on one side, she unrolled the package, and 
displayed the offering of her little band. Then she said 
she wanted to see the men. She was first conducted 
into the kitchen, and to those whose privilege it was to 
receive the gift, never did the fervor and impetuosity of 
youth seem more beautiful, than when this little Will- 
ing Worker presented ten dish-towels to the cook of the 
Home of Industry. 

From the kitchen she went to see the men make 
brooms ; and while she was chattering and running 
about and asking cunning questions, the men made 
her a little broom to take home. 

A few months after, the Willing Workers dressed a 
dozen whisk-brooms as ** Dinahs " for the Home, which 
were sold at the flower show, and netted six dollars. 

At the Detroit Floral and Musical Charity Festival, 
held April 22-25, 1890, the Home of Industry had a 
booth that realized gratifying receipts. The design was 
an English thatched cottage, the flower being the 
English violet. Articles made by prisoners were sent 
from prisons all over the world, the sale of which, com- 
bined with that of fancy work and other home articles, 
amounted to $496.64. 



A similar booth was also 
of 1 89 1, from which the sum 
lars was realized. 

In May, 1890, the Industr 
conducting the Home of Indi 
oners, became an incorporate 
d'Arcambal as founder; Mr. C 
Mr. George H. Smith, vice-] 
Mack, secretary and treasurer 

A board of directors wa 
Stephen Baldwin chairman. 

Increased facilities for in 
tions for the men, having bee 
the officers and board reso 
build a home of their own. 
Captain Joe Nicholson, Mr. 
a lot, which was a hopeful b( 
then held at the private office 
attended by Mr. Stephen Bal 
son, Geo. H. Smith, Levi Bai 
C. A. Newcomb, Mrs. J. B. 
d'Arcambal. 

It was decided to begin 
the new Home immediateb 
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manager of the build- 

)is name for one thoii- 

and Endicott followed 

her friends gave from 

on a sufficient sum was 

aking of the enterprise. 

■90, ground was broken 

lay of October of the 

;upancy. In the brief 

manager, by his watch- 

and executive ability, 

btick building, three 

ng, and thirty-six feet 

iDcy. 

„j steam throughout. In 

the broom factory, wash- 

indry. In the second story 

reading-room, eighteen feet 

private apartments of the 

"Mother's Room" (Mrs. 

■oom, kitchen, pantry, and 

oor is the large dormitory. 

The broom factory turns 

en brooms daily. 



On Tuesday, Nov. 25, 1S90, the Home held its 
annual reception in the new building. Cards of in- 
vitation were sent out to a large number of acquaint- 
ances and friends, which read as follow.s, — 

Yoa arc cordially imiilcd to viiit Iht 
Home of Industry 

Annual Reteption niui Donation Day, Tuesday, Novimber Sj, 

from 2 unlit 10 f. m. 

Mtisie and Rf citations in Iht Eveniug. 

3jg East Willis Avenue. 

The reception was largely attended, the refresh- 
menis, music, and recitations thoroughly enjoyable, 
while the donations received amounted to two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. 

On Saturday, March 28, 1891, Mrs. Stephen Bald- 
win threw open her beautiful home, at No. 3 Madison 
Avenue, for a reception for the benefit of the Home of 
Industry. The articles offered for sale were Easter 
novelties, flowers, and cakes. She was assisted by Mrs, 
d'Arcambal and a committee of ladies, representing all 
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the various churches and societies of the city. The af- 
fair was thoroughly successful, the receipts amounting 
to one hundred and fifty dollars. 

By these and similar efforts the resources of the 
Home have been gradually augmented. Every day 
brings its remembrances and encouragements and words 
of cheer, every week its hopes and promises and 
gratifying results. 

A life nobly spent will ever have its just rewards. 
Men and women are quick to recognize true worth, to 
appreciate all high and generous actions. 

During the many years of her labors in behalf of the 
prisoner, Mrs. d'Arcambal was frequently the recipient 
of some stirring letters, but one of the most gratifying 
that ever came to her desk was the subjoined, received 
on New Year's Day, 1891. 



Executive Of: 

Mrs. A. L. d'' Arcambaly 

Home of Industry^ Det 

My Highly Esteemed Frieni 
sign a commission as Notary Public 
D. Campbell, my last letter as Gov 
written to you. 

I need not tell you how highly 
lish and maintain a temporary hom« 
take them during the most critica 
shelter, employment, and words oi 
aid in lifting them up to a better m 
useful citizenship. 

The angels look down and smil 
and as I now walk out from the of 
which I have worked so hard, and 
ances and friendships that will go 
May Heaven bless you and your efi 
Sincerely yours. 
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lljr fourteen years old, 
bits got him into the 
id the. subsequent sen- 
tory in London, But 
Sections of the officers 
Qod time," his term of 
led. He left the Re- 
steem of both officers and 
1 resolve to go home and 

o out into the world and 
with strangers, there was 
over him that something 
nquisitorial gaze of a new 
; about the city for a while, 
» his mother at all, but try 
. Accordingly he shipped 



as cabin boy on a large vessel, and worked Ms way to 
New York. 

Drifting from one place to another, he finally engaged 
with a stock-drover, and went back to London. Having 
earned enough by this time to clothe himscif comfortably 
and have a little spending money besides, he felt very 
independent, and deciding that he would see more of 
America, returned to New York. 

But soon his money was all gone, and like all boys 
who suddenly find themselves unknown and uncared-for 
and in a strange land, he longed for home and mother. 
Boarding a vessel, he worked his way back to Glasgow. 
Again temptation proved the stronger power. Instead 
of going home. Mack went aboard a vessel that was 
just starting for Paris, and cruised along the shores of 
France for three months. Finally he worked his pas- 
sage back to London, where at last he made a visit to 
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his mother and sister, not forgetting Mrs. Susanna Mere- 
dith, the tried and true friend who had remembered him 
so often when he was paying penance for erratic habits. 

But the quiet of his humble home seemed dull and 
commonplace. Mack longed to be out in the rush and 
whirl of the great world, and so bidding adieu to home 
and friends once more, he boarded a vessel, and worked 
his passage again to New York. 

Drifting from one place to another, he finally 
reached Detroit. A stranger in a strange land, with- 
out mother, home, or friends, with no money and no 
work, the youth was surely in sore distress. For days 
he wandered about, seeking in vain for work and shelter. 
Suddenly he thought of **The Prisoners' Friend," of 
whom he had so often heard Mrs. Meredith speak. 
Making inquiries, he found his way to the Home of 
Industry, told his story, and asked admission. He 
was welcomed, and set to work in the broom factory. 
Faithful, honest, industrious, sunny-tempered, and quick- 
witted. Mack soon won the respect and affections of all 
those with whom he became associated. He was tem- 
perate in his habits also, an advantage which enabled 
him to master his trade, be promoted to the responsible 
position of foreman, and earn a good salary. 



Time passed. Mack made a 
refinement of manner, ability to j 
exerted an excellent influence ove 
wore good clothes, too, which ev< 
with dignity \ but no one felt dis 
for Mack was ever ready to lend s 
lar (with no expectations of return 

After a while, during the so< 
evening, he met a beautiful youi 
he was irresistibly attracted. Th 
cated, and in another year, Ma< 
years, had added to his many bles 
a dear wife, and some cosily furni: 
for him a happy home. 

As a husband, in tenderness 
stancy of care and devotion, he p 
and worthy. As an example of 
couragement, and domestic ties 
footsteps, he was emulative and g 

But perhaps the influence for \ 
exerted over its inmates was nev< 
trated than on the evening of Jul] 

For two or three days Mrs d' 
that one of the boys would kee] 
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off on the morning express, that the poor fellow might 
have it in time for a Fourth of July treat. 

Reflecting a moment, Mrs. d'Arcambal rose, gave 
some instructions to the janitor, then turned to the 
disheartened fellow, and cheerfully said, " I '11 tell you, 
Hans, out in the storeroom is a large handled basket; 
how would that do?" '-First rate," eagerly exclaimed 
Hans, '■ can I have it to-night ? " " Yes. You go and 
tell Simon to give you the basket; then bring it into 
the sitting-room, and I will help you pack the things 
in it, sew a nice cloth cover over it, and get it all ready 
for the first express in the morning. " 

Instantly the cloud on Hans's face rolled away. He 
forgot he was tired, forgot that he had worked hard in 
the hot sun all day, and then walked three miles before 
he had had any supper, forgot everything but the basket 
and its contents and the happy thought that he could 
send them away on the morning train. Like a flash he 
darted through the rooms to the kitchen. In a moment 
he returned with the basket in one hand and as many 
paper bags as he could possibly hold, in the other. 

Taking a piece of pink tarlatan, Mrs. d'Arcambal 
lined the basket throughout, and then packed in the 
gifts, while Hans stood by to see that every article 
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found a place. How much joy can be hidden away in 
a little paper bag ! 

A dozen lemons, a dozen oranges, a bag of sugar, a 
pound of nuts, figs, a bag of raisins, a pound of dried 
beef, a pound of herring, a dozen fried-cakes, a dozen 
ginger-snaps, a dozen sugar-cookies, and a great lus- 
cious pine-apple, were the contents of the twelve paper 
bags that the good Mother stored away in that 
Fourth of July basket, — nearly five dollars' worth in 
all, yet no thought of the sacrifice entered the mind 
of the eager friend who had mowed lawns in the hot 
sun, unloaded tons of coal near scorching furnaces, 
and worked with all his might digging cellars, that 
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accumulated cares, and so the good 
done is passed by, crowded out, for- 
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laces and silver-plate, the hungry go hungry still, the 
sick long and thirst and crave the delicacies they might 
have had, the dying breathe out their last murraurings 
against fevered pillows, unsoothed by the voice of Kind- 
ness, uncaressed by the hand of Care. 

The good we might have done ! How often it stings 
us with self-reproach. But while regret may apologize, 
it cannot make amends. 

The true philanthropist is one whose outflowing af- 
fections can enter into all designs for goodness, whose 
elevation and liberality of soul can soar above the petty 
differences of party, sect, or creed, whose magnanimity 
embraces all mankind. Such a one can administer to 
the suffering and needy, irrespective of prejudices or 
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creeds ; can bear the message of love to humanity, un- 
hampered by the restraint of sect. 

The uplifting and holy influences of "The Prison- 
ers' Friend" should be disseminated throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. The world is better 
because she has lived. Men have grown finer, gentler, 
more thoughtful, under her loving guidance and sup- 
port. Women have turned their feet from the paths of 
error, and found the love and blessedness of a forgiving 
Redeemer, because of the love and human forgiveness 
she has poured into their hearts. Mothers have shed 
tears of joy because of the intervention of her kindly 
hand; helpless waifs have found sheltering love; the* 
innocent have been restored to freedom ; while better 
than all else, the unmissed have found a home where a 
place at the table is always ready for them. 

The Prisoners' Home was a beautiful conception. 
Through its influences men have found redemption and 
regeneration. Counting the long days and hours in his 
desolate cell, the prisoner, who, because of his mistake 
in life, has been cut off from friends and family, still 
has one bright gleam to rally his hopes, one sweet thought 
to allay his fears. When the iron doors shall swing 
open, there is one spot on earth where a friendly hand 
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Many of the men liviag in other parts of the city 
prefer to walk by the great piles of brick and mortar 
where the chiming bells are pealing forth the hour that 
fortune's favored ones are to assemble for divine wor- 
ship, — not that dress or manner would debar them, 
but that they prefer to join the little circle at Home, 
where all may unite in prayer and praise and thankful- 
ness to God for his many mercies. And to hear these 
grateful voices singing the sweet words, — 

"Through this changing worlrl Ijtlow 
Lead me genlly, gently as 1 go ; 
Trusting thee, I cannot straj, 
1 can never, never lose my way,' 

is to realize that men are ever susceptible to divine iove. 
and that "The Prisoners' Friend " has found the true 
value of Pebbles anu Pearls. 
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